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Ropes Of Dust 


We are bondmen—Exzra 9:9 


MY SOUL Is a wonderful, struggling thing, 
Caught in a carnal net. 

The pink clay cumbers its iris wings, 

And strong cords press like ankle rings— 
But my soul is stronger yet. 


Not ever shall corporate things of the ground 
Trammel the bright-winged soul: 
It shall rise, like light new-born, unbound, 
With clay-free wings, from a grave-yard mound— 
For freedom is its goal. 
—Roy Ivan Johnson 
(Copyright owned by Missour! Bock Co.) 
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General Officers 


Clyde M. Hill, President, Springfield, President South- 
west Missouri State Teachers College; John J. Maddox, 
Ist Vice-President, St. Louis, Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion Board of Education; Eugene Fair, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Kirksville, Professor of Political Science, State 
Teachers College; Russell A. Sharp, 3rd Vice-President, 
Kansas City, Teacher Northeast High School; BE. M. Car- 
ter, Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle 
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Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School and Com- 
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Miss Clara Gardner, Chairman, Joplin, Teacher Joplin 
High School; Clyde M. Hill, Ex-Officio, Springfield; 
Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Kansas City, District Superin- 
tendent, Public Schools; Geo. Melcher, Kansas City, As- 
sistant Superintendent, Public Schools; J. N. Crocker, 
Cape Girardeau, Superintendent Public Schools; Miss Eli- 
zabeth L. White, Jefferson City, State Inspector Rural 
Schools; Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, President Northwest 
Missour! State Teachers College. 


Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure of Office 

A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Humphreys, 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City; Miss Nell 
Holcomb, Egypt Mills. 


Legisative Committee 
Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Chairman, 
Eugene Fair, Vice-Chairman, Kirksville; Charlies A. Lee, 
Secretary, Jefferson City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Miss 
Cora Morris, Lebanon; Miss Grace Shepherd, Maryville; 
John B. Boyd, Springfield. 
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R. V. Harman, Chairman, Westport High School, Kan- 
sas City; Miss Ella Lee Moulton, St. Joseph; H. R. 
Tucker, Cleveland High School, St. Louls; W. H. Zeigel, 
Kirksville. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
0. J. Mathias, Chairman, Desloge; Miss Frankie Con- 
nell, Hannibal; James R. Kerr, Chillicothe. 


Convention Committee 
Columbia; Belmont F y, 
Miss T. C. Gecks, Harris 
Teachers College, Treasurer, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland 
Jefferson City; J. W. Thalman, St. Joseph; Miss Mart! M 
Letts, Sedalia; Prof. J. D. Elliff, Columbia; H. 8&8 
Blaine, Joplin. 
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Cape Girardeau; 
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Secretary, 


Reading Circle Board 

Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; Clyde M 
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Charles A. Lee, 
Hill, Ex-Officio, Springfield; 
son City, 1923; Louis Theilmann, 
Elmer H. White, Lexington, 1925. 


Committee on Practical Citizenship 

J. J. Oppenheimer, Chairman, Columbia; Miss Ca 
Varner, St. Joseph; L. FE. Meador, Springfield; Miss 
M. Starrett, Springfield; G. W. Diemer, Kansas ( 
Committee on Revision and Disposition of Materials 

Practical Citizenship 

J. J. Oppenheimer, Chairman, Columbla; Eugene 

Kirksville; J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 


Committee on Necrology 


R. H. Emberson, Chairman, Columbia, 1924; W 
Palmer, Independence, 1923; Miss Anna M. Th 
Kansas City, 1923; Miss Lillian Coons, Nevada, 
Egbert Jennings, Kennett, 1925; To be apr 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Distr 

First, W. H. LeFever, Powersville, 1924; Second 
Elizabeth Brainerd, Trenton, 1923; Third, W. R 
Braymer, 1924; Fourth, Fred E. Roach, St. Josep! 
Fifth, R. V. Harman, Westport High School, ! 
City, 1923; Sixth, C. A. Burke, Harrisonville 
Seventh, Miss Mattie Montgomery, Sedalia, 1923; 
Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, 1923; Ninth, E. 8. 17 
hast, Fulton, 1924; Tenth, Miss Elizabeth P. Ri 
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HALLECK’S 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By Revpen Post HaAtieck, M.A.,LL.D., formerly 
Principal of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky. Author 
of “History of American Literature,” and “New English 
Literature.” 


624 Pages—lIllustrated 


This new book emphasises especially the life, progress 
and industries of the people, and presents the facts most 
necessary for all our youth to know, in order to become 
good American citizens. 

The teaching material at the ends of the chapters, in 
cludes summaries for review, references for teachers, and 
under “Activities,” various kinds of work for pupils. 

This is the first school history to give adequate attention 
to women, and to social welfare work. 

The illustrations, both black and in colors, have been 
selected with great care. The maps are all new, well chosen 
and adequate. 


Cincinnati AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


330 East 22nd St., CHICAGO 
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Library Books for Grade and Rural 


Schools of Missouri 








The Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Columbia, 
Missouri, sells all grade library books listed in 
the State Course of Study for Rural and Town 
School Libraries and is the official depository 
for such books. Be sure to order from E. M. 
Carter, Secretary, Mo. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbia, Mo. Free order blanks listing 
over 600 books sent on request. See State 
Course of Study, Page 320 and following pages 
for list of books. 








Order from E. M. Carter, Sec’y Missouri 
State Teachers’ Ass’n, Columbia, Mo., 
today. Thank you in advance. 
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A Sound Investment 


investment which is preced y thorough examination into all factors af- 


it, by prudent inquiry into its essential rature, and by thoughtful comparison 


sound investment 


vestment for the stat t ‘ ry considerable investment 





1 textbooks but of teachers’ and pupils’ time lf the textbooks 
sents an actual loss 


ubstantial bookmaking 


FRYE-ATWOOD NEW GEOGRAPHIES 
ALLEN GEOGRAPHICAL AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 
PUPIL’S WORKBOOK IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF MISSOURI 


Mi uri 


Ginn and Company 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 

















“On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher's Flat Top Desk”’ 








The title of a Book which deals with | = 


the machine operations involved in 


the manufacture of a teacher’s desk 


nd school furniture in general. 


Illustrated with many pictures show- 
ng the correct procedure in operat- 


ng the various machines. 


\ Book the teacher will welcome 
because of its practical value in his 


ass work 





Write for a copy—no charge 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Recommended by the Pupils Reading Circle Board 
A. Flanagan Company, Chicago, III. 


Each book ts attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 

Games, Seatwork and Svnse Training....$.4 Just Stories 

What to Do for Uncle Sam.............. .53 Two Little Indians 33 

Brownie Primer Akimakoo, the Story of an African Boy.. . 

Circus Book Nature Myths and Stories 

Hawk Eye, An Indian Story Second Brownie Book 

Household Stories Three Little Cottontails 

Little People of Japan Ab, The Cave Man 

Robinson Crusoe Reader Little Eskimo 

Minerals Among the Giants 

Products of the Soil Child’s Garden of Verses 

Manufactures Little People of the Snow 

Transportation Pied Piper and Other Stories ............ ‘ 
THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY,—Large Type, Clear Printing, Excellen: 
Paper, Extra Strong Covers. WRITE FOR LIST OF TITLES. Order all these books from 





E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 








The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 
HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 














The Peabody Scnool Furniture Company 

Add 10% to 50% to your income. We tell you of the fines 

than half of the State Universities, have selected our candidates. We register colleg 
details—NOW. 


Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANSAS 
openings and help you get the place you want. Salaries up | 
graduates only except in special and vocational fields. Largest teachers’ agency 1 
SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Address 
Ge $3000.00 or more. Hundreds of leading schools, including mor 
America that does not supply teachers of elementary school subjects. Write fi 
ROBERT A. GRANT, President. 144-46-48-50 Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, M 














MINNEAPOLIS 
GLoBE BLDG. 


34th Year 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Each Office Has the New York LiFe 
Records of All BLDG. 


CHICAGO 
STEINWAY HALL 


NEW YORK 
FLATIRON BLDG. 








BALTIMORE 


110 E. LEXINGTON ST. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
FERRIS BLDG. 


Address the Nearest 


Free Registration 


LOS ANGELES 
Dovcras Bripc. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE BLDG 
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to the Power Of, ome ou fh 


These Men Know 


DISON is the master mind in the field of electricity 

because he knows. Ford is an industrial and financial 
wizard because he knows. Burbank is a plant magician 
because he knows. To KNOW—not merely what, but Where 
how, and why, and when, and where—is the secret of all Why are tears si 

: Why is the tiger striped 
hidden power. toate tng ao 
Why do wé dream? 
Can your pupils tell you how the earth was made? what be the only ae ane 
‘ ow coes water make rocks 
Can they explain how plants feed? Do they know how a Why do ants keep little cows? 
lighthouse is built? Do they understand how a telegram iat susie ~ echo? : 
: : . ny aoes a al ~OuNnce 
is sent? Are they able to describe the manufacture of Where do thoughts come from? 
sugar? Do they know and understand as they should ty stone — eth? 
oe: . . ly cannot animals ta 
know and understand the familiar things in the great world What makes a whirlpool? 
abou hem? What is smoke? 
— Why does salt melt snow? 
‘ P . Why do we sneeze? 
Your pupils need a knowledge of practical things— Why do we go to sleep? 
the kind of knowledge that Ford and Edison and Burbank a makes & watch ger 
. . as 1at Is radium 

possess. Such knowledge is readily obtainable in ‘““THE What is mist made of 
Why do stars twinkle? 


BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE,” the reference book for chil ee 


dren that is without peer or rival. Why is snow white? 
What is air made of? 


? 


> 








a 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE,“ fee 
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and in Nature Study 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Enriches Education 


BOVE, reduced in size, are the first 
two pages of a ten-page survey of 
Plant Life. With absorbing interest the 
organization of the Vegetable Kingdom 
and the vital processes of plants 


are explained in a fashionthat Complete 


needs no interpretation. 


The ten pages are studded 
withtwenty photo-engravings, 
illustrating such phenomena 
as osmosis, the tropisms, root structure, 
parts of a plant, etc. There is an illus- 
tration for every idea that needs a pic- 
ture; and in every picture there is an 
idea the full significance of which is 
clearly developed in the explanation 
below it. This is practical Visual 
Education which the teacher can actu- 
ally use. 

Plant Life is prefaced with a specially 
written motivated paragraph which ex- 
poses the fundamental importance of 


art 


FREE 


plants in man’s life and thus furnishes 
the guiding motive for study which is 
further developed in the article. 

These ten pages were prepared at a 
cost of more than a thousand 
dollars; they were planned and 
written by men who are de- 
voting their lives to education; 
they constitute one of the most 
valuable lessons in Natu 
Study that is to be found anywhere. 
And Plant Life is only one of thousands 
of school subjects in Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia with which you can 
enrich your teaching. 

We will send you this complete article, 
FREE. If you prefer a different article, 
namethesubject, and the material will | 
mailed to you, free, without obligatio: 

Write to F. E. COMPTON & CO. 

58 East Washington St., Chicago 

Please address, Department 84 


icle 
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Central Missouri State Teachers’ College 


AT WARRENSBURG 


Summer Term 


Opens June 5 and closes August 9: Is the red-letter term of the 
school year: Enrolled 1980 last summer and will enroll over 2,000 col- 
lege men and women this summer. 


Why? Because living expenses are relatively low and accommoda- 
tions are good. Text-books are supplied by the college and employment 
is sought for those who desire it. Because ten hours of credit may be 
secured. Because this work is interwoven with social and physical recrea- 
tion. Pertle Springs, with its boating, is here. The outdoor theatre 
will be the scene of lectures, concerts, and plays. The Shakespeare Play 
House will appear. Physical health will be built up and spiritual life 
quickened. 


Plan to attend the summer school. For catalog address 


E. L. Hendricks, President. 




















HOLDE anne Louthevette 


Are made from our own scientific formula of long, 
tough fibers which produce a smooth, hard surface that 
sheds water and dirt---withstands abrasion and is 


Wear Resisting For The School Year 


For more than fifty years Holden Book 
Covers have been made as good as we 
knew how to make them, and we could 
not make a better material at any price 
than is used in Holden Covers today. 


Samples Free 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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If-- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


YOU WANT 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write Today to the 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 


Study It, the Bette: 
I Like It. 
It is Different—”’ 














prominent educators from 
section of the United States whx 
examined OUR GOVERNMENT 
Davis and McClure. 


—say 


This textbook in Civics pr 
accurate data for a Course in 
Government together with the es 
activities of a Course in A 
Community Civics. 


This book—NEW—but already 
with sueh gratifying results t) 
can no longer be considered an « 
ment, is claiming your attentio: 
the attention of every one who 
terested in 


ASK FOR A 
COPY FOR 
EXAMINATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Publishers 
118 East 251! 


Educational 
1922 Calumet Ave. 
CHICAGO . 








“The More Carefully | 


ve 
by 


BETTER CITIZENSH'(P 


NEW YORK — 








SUMMER SESSION 
Lindenwood College 


June 15 to August 11 
St. Charles, Mo. 


Approved by the State Department of 
Education. 


Open to both men and women. 


Standard collegiate courses, and pro- 
fessional courses for teachers in both 
the elementary and the high school. 
The municipal summer opera and the 
splendid parks of St. Louis are within 
electric cars. These 
the college tennis courts, 
and swimming pool offer de- 
recreational opportunitics. 


easy access by 
and 


course 
lightful 


golf 


For information, address, 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
LINDENWoOoD COLLEGE 








University of Minnesota 


SUMMER SESSION, 1923 


Two Terms Comprising Full Summe: 
Quarter 


First Term; June 26---August 3 


Registration June 23 and 25 


Second Term: August 6---September 7 
Registration August 4 


Opportunity to complete one-third « 
full academic year of study durin 
the Summer Session 
opportunities—lakes 
gymnasiums, art galleries, librari 
places of interest, open lectur 
hour—a opportunity to « 
studying 
facilities are 
rates 


Delightful recreational 
nis courts, 
cursions to 
recitals, play 
vacation while 

Adequate living 
campus at reasonable 

Four hundred graduate and undergraduate 
are offered by the regular faculty supplemer 
aselected group of educators from other univ 

Tuition $25 for each term (except in M 
and Dentistry). 


For bulletin giving complete inj 
tion, address the Director of the 
mer Session, or the Registrar, Univ 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


rare 


available n 
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ERE will be no survey of the public 
-hool system of Missouri by the 
‘arnegie Foundation. The House of 
entatives decided, under the leader- 
f Representative Whitaker of Hick- 
unty, that it would be dangerous to 
d name of the State; the survey- 
might discover that 
our school system was not 
as good as it ought t> 
be and thus discover the 
rdness of the State in education to 
itside world. 
presentative Whitaker 
survey would result 
on the standing 
requiring years for 
wn.” The “slander” 
ker referred was the report of the 
Foundation putting Missouri in 
fourth place in educational stand- 
the list of states. As a matter of 
the so-called “slander” was verified 
iphasized by a committee appointed 
State Superintendent of Schools, 
1 by all the educational agencies in 
ite. The result of the two surveys 
ned the people of Missouri to the 
irdness of the State and resulted in 
us efforts to improve the school sys- 
vith some success, the whole effect 
ich is threatened by the assaults of 


ors 


Yap at 


the pro- 
“another 
of Missouri 
the State to 
to which Mr. 


said 
in 


ism in the State Legislature. 
t us have no more surveys or investi- 


uld have. 


\ 
how 


n 


{ 


te 1 


now 


they might result in discovering 
istakes; they might prove that our 
| system is not as good as it ought to 
t it is not giving the youth of Mis- 
the educational opportunity they 


survey might bring to light facts 
ing that we are not spending as much 

as we should that the money 
‘ spending is not spent to good pur- 


or 


us go on making mistakes, starving 
hools and misspending the money de- 
to the school system, for fear that 
folly or niggardliness might become 
to the public. 
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Let us pretend we have good schools 
and colleges, whether we have them or 
not. Let us protect our good name at any 
cost to the welfare of the younger genera- 
tion and of the State. 

It is far better that a few cents be 
saved in the taxes of the yap constituents 
of the peanut politicians in the State Leg- 
islature than that the youth of Missouri 
have the advantages of good education. 

It is far better that the public school 
system be a smattering farce than that the 
demagogism, ignorance and folly of State 
legislators be exposed. 

The yap yawp still prevails in the State 
Legislature.—-Post Distpatch. 


HE Joint and Concurrent Resolution 

offered by Senator Painter asking 

the Carnegie Foundation to make a 
survey of the entire educational system of 
Missouri was deteated in the house be- 
cause of the attack made upon it by Rep- 
resentative Whitaker of Hickory county. 
Mr. Whitaker, from 
his statements as re- 
ported by the press, 
either thought or de- 
sired his fellow members to think that 
the Carnegie Foundation was the author 
of the survey made of the several school 
systems of the nation four years 
ago in which Missouri was ranked 
thirty-fourth. The survey to which the 
gentleman from Hickory referred was 
made by the Russell Sage Foundation 
The objector was, no doubt, honest in his 
mis-statements, for had he known that 
the Carnegie Foundation had made a sur- 
vey of the State Normal Schools in Mis- 
souri in which it recommended wholesale 
curtailment of their courses, and that the 
President of this Foundation is Mr. 
Pritchett, formerly a private college man 
of Pritchett College (now defunct) of 
Glasgow, Mo.; that he is an astronomer of 
note, having held this chair in several 
private colleges, and that he is the author 
of the recent sensational and, therefore, 
much published statements regarding the 
reduction of the public school curriculum, 


The Proposed 
Carnegie Survey 


some 


as 
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the bringing of the cost of education with- 
in the limit of expense which the public 
can bear, etc., had Mr. Whitaker been 
apprized of all the facts concerning Mr. 
Pritchett and the Carnegie Foundation, 
we believe he would have welcomed them 
into the State. However, following the 
failure of the House to concur in the 
Resolution, it was re-introduced in the 
Senate as a Senate Resolution and passed as 
such. This action will, if acted upon favor- 
ably by the Governor, be sufficient invita- 
tion to justify acceptance on the part of 
the Carnegie Foundation. It is to be 
taken as self evident that in case the sur- 
vey is undertaken the school authorities 
will welcome it and render every service 
and assistance possible to the workers in 
the survey. 

While there is in the minds of some 
a distinctly unsavory taste connected with 
other surveys made by this institution, 
there are many considerations which com- 
mend this movement on the part of Sena- 
for Painter and his fellow senators. An 
cutside organization should not be accused 


of having personal or ulterior motives in 


the survey. Making the survey of Mis- 
souri alone there should be no “slander- 
ous” or embarrassing comparisons which 
might send some of the defenders of Mis- 
soui’s fair name charging like tigers 
through the State. Their findings should 
cairy the weight of unbiased, authoritative 
experts in their field; and their recom- 
mendations should receive fair considera- 
tion at the hands of the next General 
Assembly, to whom they are asked to 
make their report. No one will claim, ex- 
cept in a political campaign that our 
school system is perfect; and a complete 
analysis of the situation and a thorough 
diagnosis of such systemic weaknesses as 
may be found are necessary preliminaries 
to rational plans for improvement. 
Furthermore, the Institution itself may 
profit by such an investigation or the 
State may possibly gain bv taking their 
recommendations as a guide to what 
should mot be done. Both these results 
seem to have been accomplished by the 
survey made of the State educational in- 
stitutions, referred to above. In this case 
their recommendation that normal school 
curricula be restricted to two years of 
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college work resulted in the Legislat 
raising the schools to standard fou 
colleges with authority to grant coll 
degrees and the Carnegie Foundatior 
since reversed its recommendation 
similar institutions and 
the plan that was adopted by Miss 

We should welcome every effort t 
the truth and to govern ourselves acc 
to the conditions revealed by the tru 


advises get 


HE Summer Term at the Univ 
which begins June 18 and cor 
eight weeks will be marked 

expansion of the work in the Sch 

Education and the Graduate SS 

Courses in Education will include | 

tional Administration, School Super 

Methods in Ag 

Summer Termat_ ture, Methods 

the University of dustrial Arts, \: 

Missouri in Teaching of 

English, History, 

Mathematics, and Spanish. Special c 

are offered for high school teache1 

principals, city superintendents, an 

lege teachers. Graduate work is 0 

in practically all departments repre 

in the University. The faculty is « 
largely from the regular staff. Sever 
teachers from other institutions hav 

employed. Among these are the f 

ing: Lewis G. Abernathy, Profess 

Physics at Central College; Dr. 

Germane, Dean of the College of | 

tion, Des Moines University; Dr. H 

lands, Professor of Philosophy, Uni 

of Kansas; Dr. Harry George P 

Professor of Chemistry, William 

College; Henry C. Penn, Profess 

L-nguage and Literature, Central C 

Dr. Howard Taylor, Dean of Facu! 

Professor of Educational Psyc! 

Oklahoma College for Women; Dr 

W. Terry, Professor of Education 

versity of Washington; Henry Pu 

Eames, Director of Piano and Or 

Departments, Cosmopolitan Scho 

Music, Chicago, and of Departm« 

Music at Illinois Wesleyan Colleg 

Theodore R. Ball, Assistant Profes 

Chemistry, Washington Universit) 

J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean of Stepher 

lege, Columbia, Missouri. 
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T |. following tables from data found 
n the Reports of the State Super 
ntendent of Schools give one an 
{ the magnificent growth of the 
hool in our State during the period 
d. The facts of the table conside: 
h the figures showing the number 
hers employed in high school and 
gh school enro!lment in 1907, and 
2, strengthen the conviction that the 
rendered by the secondary schools 
eir growth in public favor has in- 

in even greater proportion than 
numbers. High schools have in 
| in number by 239 per cent, the 

of teachers employed in h'gh 
in 1907 was 1216, the number em 
in 1922 was 3375—an 
r cent and the number of students 
ng high schools has increased dur- 
» same period from 28,535 to 88,366 
' per cent. 

TABLE I. 

ER OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
CLASS IN MISSOURI 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 

10 115 125 131 140 167 180 212 
32 4 399 3% 59 49 67 74 
71 77 62 74 } 125 154 172 
203 232 226 261 285 341 401 458 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
224 2: 258 279 302 329 396 446 
83 95 105 116 100 94 113 
191 206 192 204 188 193 166 130 
498 53 606 622 656 689 
ken Reports of the Public 


Missouri 


increase of 


EACH 


5 545 588 
from the 
the State of 
TABLE. If. 
ASE IN NUMBER OF 
SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI 
1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 

15 10 6 9 27 13 32 

8 —1 17 3—10 18 7 

6—15 12 12 39 2 18 

299 -6 35 24 % @& 57 

1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
zweweaa sa 67 SO 

i) 10 2 10 1] —6 19 

19 15 —14 12 16 27 —%6 
40 37 10 13 18 34 «33 


ads: For th 


hools ot 


HIGH 


year ending 1908 there 
schools in 


1907, 


more second-class high schools than 


15 more first-class high 


iri than for the year ending 


ear ending 1907, six more third-class 


155 
high schools than for year ending 1907, and 

of 29 and third 
high than for year 


1907, etc. 


a total more first, second 


~1l- ah ] 
class schools ending 


mittee of the financial condition and 

the expenditures of the Kansas City 
School District which grew out of a reso- 
lution presented to the Senate by Senator 
Proctor and passed by that body was 
based on the allegation that the Board of 
Education had failed to disseminate in- 
formation among the 
tax regarding 
the receipts and ex 
penditures of the 
Board. The Investigating Committee of 
which Senator Mike Casey of Kansas City 
was chairman issued a report of its find 
ings and recommendations. This report 
covers twelve subjects of investigation and 
ten recommendations. 


ie Investigation by a Senate Com 


The Kansas City 
Investigation 


pas ers 


Several items of the report appear, on 
the face of them, to be unfair, and conse- 
quently lend ground for suspicion of the 


motives prompting the whole affair. For 
example, the report points out and empha- 
sizes the large per capita cost of education 
in Kansas City as compared with that of 
St. Louis, stating that the former city 
spends $26.14 per capita of total popula 
tion while St. Louis spends only $11.00 
But it does not point out, as in fairness it 
should, that Kansas City spent during the 
year in question $3,500,000 for permanent 
improvements, sinking fund, interest on 
indebtedness, etc., which consideration ac 
counts for $10.00 per capita. Nor 
the statement consider the important fact 
that a materially larger proportion of the 
population attend the public schools in 
Kansas City than in St. Louis, which will 
account for a considerable part of the dif 
ference in per capita cost when total popu- 
lation is considered. Had the Committee 
seen fit to use the percapita cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance in the two 
schools, which is the standard basis of 
comparison, the comparison would have 
been far more favorable to the city in 
vestigated. When maintenance costs are 
considered on the basis of average daily 
attendance, Kansas City schools cost little 
more, if any, than those of St. Louis and 


doe s 
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almost exactly the same as the average 
cost in thirty cities of 100,000 and more, 
according to statistics recently made pub- 
lic by the Federal Bureau of Education. 

The ten recommendations made by the 
Committee to the Board of [Education are 
excellent and should be followed, not only 
by the Kansas City Board but by all 
school boards. These recommendations 
include: the publication of their budget, 
the auditing of books, the provision for 
the fulltime accommodation of all pupils, 
the erection of fireproof buildings, a care- 
ful check in the weights of fuel purchased, 
that change of textbooks be made only 
when such change is in the interest of ef- 
ficiency, that architects be employed and 
that the Board of Education read certain 
extracts from the recent report of Henry 
S. Pritchett and from the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, which extracts are kindly quoted 
in the Report. 

Whatever the motive behind the investi- 
gation its results should be wholesome. If 
the investigation was prompted by per- 
sonal and political motives it will be so 
treated by the public. If on the other 
hand there be even a modicum of truth 
in the inferential statements reflecting on 
the Board, if they be even in the slightest 
degree guilty of extravagant expenditure, 
derelict in their duties to the public re- 
garding publication of the financial deal- 
ings of the district or if, as the report in- 
timates, they have had personal interests in 
real estate deals and the selection of de- 
positories, and if they have conducted th 
affairs of the municipality for personal 
gain rather than public good they should 
be considered as betrayers of a most 
sacred trust and dealt with accordingly. 

R. HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, is 

a Missourian of whom Missourians have 
been and are proud. He is one of the 
many native Missourians who have won 
fame nationally and internationally. He 
was born in a private college town, edu- 
cated in private colleges and much, if not 
all, of his teaching experience has been in 
similar institutions, but even with the bias 
that he might be expected to have he is 
and has been a real friend to the public 
school. He is a classicist, an astronomer 


and a prince of the old type, and « 
time when princes and kings in the 
of mind, as well as in the realm of px 
were more popular than they are 

present day. He evidently looks up 
public school as a place where the 

R’s” were taught for the benefit 

and especially for the purpose of dis 
ing those who had the particular « 
of mentality which would enable tl 
become classic scholars, kings and p 
in the realm of thought. The ran! 
file were to be hewers of wood and 


ers of water with enough education 1 


able them to read the directions « 
axe handle or the well sweep. He bi 
that the high school should be a “s 
intellectual agency” and “intellectu 
course means the ability to read th: 
sics understandingly and appreciativ: 
solve abstruse mathematical proble: 


weigh the planets. The result of t! 


called enrichment of the high 

course has in Doctor Pritchett’s 
brought about a high cost of edu 
which he fears is greater than the 
are able to pay. He presents no 
parative figures to prove his cont 
It seems never to have occurred t 
wise Doctor that he might have ma 
even more logical attack against tl 
creasing costs of clothing and the « 
ment of the wardrobe, or against t! 
creasing costs of food and the enric 
of the larder, or against the incr 
costs of transportation and the enri 
of the means and amount of tray 


even the increasing cost of government 


due to the enrichment of democrac 
when measured in terms of human 
hardships, days of labor, sacrifice, 
are far more constant and _ reliabl 
than the dollar, education costs les 
it ever did, as do clothes, food, tra: 
tation and government. It would 
that those who attack education « 
ground of costs are about as sh 
memory as they are in their forward 
T MAY BE that Messrs. Whital 
Whitecotton did not really desire 
the school houses closed. It is r 
that at the request of these gentlen 
house passed a resolution stating, in 
that they had not publicly demand: 
the school houses be nailed up. 
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statement was made they have been half per cent of the state aid that weak 

usly wronged by the press. But the rural districts may receive, and Mr. White- 
remain that Mr. Whitaker is the cotton introduced the measure that would 
of House Bill No. 272, which have reduced the salary of County Super 
to take away thirty-seven and one-  intendents far below the living point. 


Our Professional Code 





Professional Ethics have a right to demand a most prominent place in our 
scheme of living. Professions exist because a society demands the conservation of 
spiritual values. The essence of all professions should be service to the public. Their 
im is not commercial, nor financial, but spiritual The entrance to any profession 
ould be on the spiritual plane. 

The following Code, adopted by the Teachers of Missouri in 1921, and reaffirmed 
by them in 1922 should be a fundamental part of each teacher’s spiritual equipment for 
entering the profession or remaining in it. It is republished in the hope that each teacher 
may become more familiar with it so that she may know just what others may expect 
of her and what she may reasonably expect from others. 











AS teachers in the various school dis- cided upon it should be given the loyal 
‘3 tricts of Missouri, we must pledge support of all. 
ourselves faithfully to live up to the 6. We recommend “equal salaries for 
standards that are set up and approved equal services’’ to all teachers of equivalent 
by our State Association. training, experience and success. 
l. We — _ profession _ 7. To attain the maximum efficiency 
a eo es Cals, Service, aim ay al the compensation must be sufficient to 
up. te teat wath y position is more than «nable the teacher to live upon a scale 
awork of personal remuneration. : befitting his place in society, to permit 
2. We believe that the highest obliga- necessary expenditures for professional 
tion of every member of the teaching jmprovement, and to make proper pro- 
profession 18 due to those who are under yisions for those dependent upon him, 
its professional care. and for himself in old age. 
) . a = y y « = ° 
rhe must insist that a — 8. We believe that a teacher should 
shoul: yh Fy mt — of educa- ‘take no steps towards a specific position 
7 « ae » . . . . 
tion and should regard teac ring as a pro until he knows the position is vacant. 
fession and a career. The ‘‘one year , eg ae 
: a 9. We hold that it is unprofessional for 
teacher is not to be commended; that is, ; : 
a oe . a : a teacher to violate a contract. Unless the 
ue -am-going-to-teach-just-one-year-sO- . —— Ry wer tee 
consent of the school board is obtained, 
it-does-not-matter-w h e t h e r-I-succeed-or- : teat 
fail” type releasing the obligation, the contract 
ail” type. . should be fulfilled. 
1 We hold that teachers in act and * : 
conversation should 80 govern themselves 10. We hold that no teacher should ap- 
ply for nor accept a position, the former 


that the profession be given the confi- | EOE 
occupant of which has been dismissed 


lence of the public. ‘ j 
5. We regard the schools as a democ- Without just cause. 

racy in which there is cooperation in the 1l. Finally we hold that every pro- 
management of the schools on the part of gressive teacher should not only be a 
the school board, superintendent, principal, member of his community organization, 
‘upervisor and teacher. The superintend- district and State associations, but also of 
ent should be recognized as the profes- the N. E. A. This fellowship tends to 
‘ional leader. Each teacher should have encourage growth and makes for that co- 
the opportunity to assist in solving pro- operation and understanding which char- 
lesional problems. When a plan is de- acterize teaching as a real profession. 
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Commissioner Graves Gives Statistics On 
Educational Costs 


By Frank P. Graves, New York State Commissioner of [:ducation 


(Dr. Graves is a former 
HAT the schools should teach de- 
pends on the aim or purpose of the 
school. If the school is “primarily 

an antellectual agency” it will fail to meet 

social needs. It must include not only the 
so-called cultural studies, but also some 
acquaintance with the fundamental arts 
and activities of the social group. Unless 
through these we are able to transmit 
worthy ideals and attitudes to the next 
generation, the school fails of its function. 

It is the most fundamental social institu- 

tion in a democracy. 

In listing the influences which have 
brought about the increased cost in educa- 
tion, the report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion states that the so-called “enrichment” 
of the curriculum is “perhaps the most in- 
fluential” factor. This statement, like 
many others in the report, is based ap- 
parently upon no scientific analysis of 
fact. 

A study made of the time allotment 
given to the different subjects in the ele- 
mentary grades in the cities of New York 
State in 1922 showed the following per- 
centage distribution: 

Pet. 

English language, reading, etc 

Social studies, history, geography and 

Civics 
Elementary mathematics 
Health, hygiene, physical 

play 
Arts, drawing, music 
Miscellaneous 


In the time distribution of subjects in 
the elementary grades in New York State 
cities, the three ranking subjects are in the 
same relative order as suggested in the 
Carnegie report—namely, “The English 
Language,” “Civics” and “Elementary 
Mathematics.” The fourth and last group 
mentioned by the report is “Science,” 
which is taught to a very limited extent in 
the schools of this state. In this respect 
our elementary program is probably weak. 


Missourian, as is Dr. Pritchett—Ed.) 


Not Regarded as Fads 

Who will maintain that health edu 
does not have an important functio: 
part of the elementary school pr 
The Carnegie report, however, mal 
mention of health education as a fa 
the school program. 

The subjects of drawing and mus 
elementary industrial arts may be 
“fads.” Yet the great mass of pe 
not regard these subjects as educati: 
financial waste. There are rec 
leaders in civic life and in the edu 
field who would greatly increase tl 
centage of time for these subjects 

The report renders a real service } 
ing attention to the danger of a 
plicity of subjects in the school pi 
Kducational leaders and_ civic 
should give careful thought to tl 
portance of teaching the few funda 
subjects thoroughly, and not yield t 
demand for encroachment on an 
crowded curriculum. It may be ol 
however, that what one group of 
may call a “fad” another equally 
gent and responsible group regards 
damental. 

Up to the present “fads” and 
whatever they may be, have secu 
strong position in either the elemen 
secondary schools. In the high 
courses have been broadened to so 
tent in order to meet the needs of 
civic, economic and industrial life 
withstanding this, the great mass « 
in the secondary schools still falls 
the four groups—language, histo 
social subjects, science and math 

The breaking away from the s 
formal or cultural studies and the 
ment of the program through the 
introduction of social and industrial 
has resulted, no doubt, in somevw 
creasing school costs. The enrich 
the course of study by which it 
better than formerly the social gi 
resulted not from the activities of 
ers or from educational theoris 
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from a progressive and enlightened 
opinion. ‘The schools are conserva- 
id have reacted somewhat slowly to 
ial and civic needs. 
Much Loose Thinking 
report renders still further service, 
r, in that it calls attention to 
reased cost of education. There is 
oose thinking regarding school costs. 
eport emphasizes total cost rather 
er capita or per pupil cost. It calls 
n to “the inability of society to pay 
st,’ but makes no mention of the 
of society. In 1920 the per pupil 
f education in the State of New 
based on average daily attendance, 
78.62; not an exorbitant figure, in 
as it does, elementary and second- 
For the school year 1916-17 
responding figure was $58.02. Does 
ease of 35 per cent in educational 
luring the war period indicate ex- 
nce and waste in school operation ? 
the same period commercial ana 
ic costs mounted from 100 to 150 
In 1922 the per pupil cost of 
on in the was $99.19, or an 
e of only 70 per cent, since the le 
of the war period. Under present 
ic conditions we are supporting 
generously than in 1916. 
for local boards 
authorities who 
the public 


our 


| 
1001S. 


State 


no more 
y should be said 
ition and _ school 
efficiently administering 
under these conditions. 
is the total wealth back of the 
nd, therefore, back of the schools ° 
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The real value of property in the state is 
approximately $17,500,000,000. The total 
wealth of the state, according to the n 
reliable estimates, is approximately §. 
000,000,000. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research estimates the annual 
income of the state at approximately 
$9,000,000,000. Unfortunately, however, 
a large part of the wealth of the state is 
taxed in no way for the support of public 
education, a fact not mentioned in the 
Carnegie report. The total expenditures 
for public education in New York State 


( 


in 1922 were approximately $188,500,000. 
If the total expenditures for education in 
the state were $210,000,000 it would mean 
a tax of only six-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the total wealth of the state. 
appear from these figures that the state is 


It would not 


facing bankruptcy because of its expendi- 
tures for education 

The influence of the Carnegie report 
will ke constructive in the attention which 
will be directed toward a clearer definition 
the educa 
more 


of the aims and objectives of 
tional program, and toward a care 
ful analysis of the school product in terms 
of school expenditures. 
negative result already evident in the man 
ner in which the 
have been interests 
in general criticism of the The 
friends of the public schools, however, do 
not accept the charge of educational insin- 
cerity or believe that the program 
has vet brought financial insolvency. 
—From St Democrat. 


There is also a 


-¢ 


certain parts of report 


by reactionary 


quot d 


7 . 
schools. 


sche I )] 


Louis Globe 


The New State Report 


Seventy-third Report of the Pub 
Schools of the State of Missourt 

his report covers 
1922 and 


off the press. 
ol year ending June, 1922 
386 pages of information con- 
education in Missouri for the 
‘overed. Aside from the usual sta- 
material, which occupies about one- 
the volume, there are essays on 
factors of education such as, “The 
“Our Boys and Girls,” “The 
“The School Director,” “The 
of School Spirit,” etc. Discus 
Consolidation, Vocational and Re- 
ion Work are given with interest- 


ing and instructive material and valuable 
statistics. The plans for Vocational Edu 
cation in Missouri are set out in detail to 
gether with the courses in Vocational Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics.  Thirty- 
five or forty pages are devoted specifically 
to plans for improving the rural schools. 
This material is for the most part con- 
tributed by progressive county superin- 
tendents and is a concrete statement of 
plans that they have used 
Some Interesting Facts Gleaned 
Report: 

Tabulated statistics on consolidation 

show that of 244 such districts, 31 trans- 


the 


from 
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port the pupils, that 16 districts are using 
motor vehicles for transportation and that 
the combined area of the consolidated dis- 
tricts in the state is 6484 sq. miles, or 
about 9 per cent of the area of the state. 
In number of consolidated districts, Bates 
County leads with eleven; next in rank are 
Harrison, Johnson, and Nodaway with 
eight each. Eighty-eight counties have one 
or more consolidated schools and twenty- 
six counties have none. ‘The greatest dis- 
tance over which transportation of a pupil 
is made at public expense is eleven and 
one-half miles in the Hume district of 
Bates County. 

In a tabulated report by Superintendent 
M. E. Montgomery, of Scott County, it is 
shown that the compulsory attendance law 
is netting that county a total of 2898 dol- 
lars, annually, in daily apportionment quo- 
ta from the state school funds after the 
cost of the attendance office has been de- 
ducted. In arriving at the figures, Super- 
intendent Montgomery uses the statistics 
of attendance covering a period of six 
years. The average annual increase in at- 


tendance since the compulsory attendance 


officer was appointed is 145,924 days. 
This is the equivalent of an eight months 
term for 912 children. The percentage of 
increase in attendance in Scott County 
since the appointment of the attendance 
officer is 23 per cent. 

Four counties have no first class high 
school within the county. These are Cam- 
den, Maries, Ozark, and Warren. 

There are 767 high schools in the state, 
447 first class, 113 second class, 131 third 
class, 76 unclassified. 

Of the counties not containing one of 
the three large cities, Nodaway leads in 
the number of first class high schools, 
having thirteen. 

There was a slight reduction in the total 
enumeration for the State, as compared 
with the preceding year, but an increase of 
1.7 per cent in the enrollment. The en- 
rollment in village and rural schools not 
maintaining a high school decreased 2.5 
per cent, while that of the districts main- 
taining high schools increased about 5 per 
cent. 

The total attendance in the rural schools 
increased less than one-half of one per 
cent, while that of the high school dis- 
tricts increased nearly 7 per cent. 
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The total expenditure increased in rural! 


and village schools nearly 8 per cent, 
that for high schoo) districts was incr« 
by more than 21 per cent. 

On the basis of total expenditure, \ 
includes buildings, interest on bonds, 
the daily per capita cost in the 
tricts not maintaining a high school 
56 cents, while that in the districts : 
taining a high school was 35 cents. 
is a striking example of the ineffic 
of the little district. 

Eight per cent of all pupils enroll 
districts maintaining a high school ai 
rolled in the high school departments 


Of the 23,481 completing the common 


dIs- 


S¢ 


Vas 


en- 


school course 61 per cent are in district 


maintaining a high school. 

Only three out of every hundred 
rolled in rural districts finished the « 
grade. 


4 | 


Twenty-one districts had less than fou 
months of school, and 274 had six mont! 


or less. The daily per capita cost in 
districts was necessarily very high. 
Lhe Report has this to say relative 
County Unit: 
‘That the County Unit Bill has fai 


be sustained by the vote of the peopl 
Missouri is no indication that the measur 


was not practical and beneficial. 

of the opposition to the bill comes 
misunderstanding its meaning and 
judging the effect it would have up 
school system of the state. 


by our leading educators. This bi 


not a political measure. 


tions, who are anxious to help the 
schools, were honest advocates « 
County Unit Bill. By and by the |; 
of our state will understand our d 
the rural schools and then they \ 
willing to welcome all laws helpful 


boys and girls of the rural communities 


The best laws that have ever bee: 
posed have always had strong opp 
It takes time to become familiar 
n-easure and lose all prejudice aga 
But the right things will finally coi 
the people are always glad of the 
as soon as everything is in good ru 
order. 


The most intel 
gent people, regardless of political aifilia- 


For a number 
of years the larger unit for school admin- 
istration has been discussed and favored 


ning 
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Te iching Adjusted to Varying Capacities of Pupils 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Southern 


California 
before the M. S. : # 


2zANK C. TourTON, 


An Address A. Convention at Kansas City, Nov., 1922) 


learn and not what has been 


HEN group teaching supplanted in- 
dividual instruction approximately 
a century teachers must cer- 
have become aware of the fact that 
pils enrolled in each class showed 
inges in ability to do the work as- 

The situation could not have been 
se. The greater part of the cen- 
assed, however, before workable 
ictive suggestions were offered in 
tempt to adapt instruction to the 

capacities of pupils of a given 


ago, 


ugh the fact that pupils in a class 
vary widely in ability has long 
nown to teachers, the knowledge of 
ct has not as yet greatly affected 
g practice. For most teachers, it is 
ere matter of information, possibly 
be concerned about and to worry 
ut not one to act upon. 


Pueblo plan proposed and used by 
Search provided for a complete re- 


to the old individual instruction 
vhich plan had been abandoned 
a century previously because of the 
e cost. In his book entitled “Lock 

Education,” Mr. Search severely 
‘s group instructions. In spite of 
ere indictment of group instruction 
s advocacy of individual instruction, 
le reasons, excessive costs, operate 
) prevent the general use of the in- 
| instruction plan save in the in- 
n of gifted and subnormal children. 


nlv within the past two decades have 


rthy attempts been made to group 
for teaching purposes according to 
bilities to learn. Early attempts 
have been dominated by the hope 
h groupings would work the charm 
e the problem of what to do with 
1 individual differences. There 
have been an implicit faith placed 
evice. 
Intelligence Defined 
al Intelligence as used in the dis- 
is used to connote ability to mas- 
academic subject matter of the 
curriculum. Mental tests measure 


ability to 
learned. They measure what will happen 
and not what has happened. 

In this discussion no attempt will be 
made to justify the use of mental tests or 
achievement, the practical work of such 
men as Courtis in Detroit, Melcher in 
Kansas City and Dickson in Oakland has 
demonstrated without a doubt the value of 
knowing the progress of pupils and the 
abilities of pupils to progress through 
school. 

Differences in Ability to Learn 

Progressive teachers throughout the 
country are coming to know the native 
intelligence of the pupils whom they teach. 
Probably not less than two million school 
children in the United States took group 
mental tests in the year 1920-21. It has 
been estimated that this number may ex- 
ceed five million within a few years. 

Results obtained from these tests dem- 
unstrate the fact that class groups of unse- 
lected children differ widely in ability to 
learn. Common sense demands that we 
take these differences into account for 
purposes of instruction and better guidance 
of the destinies of those we teach. It 
should be clearly understood that the ideal 
method of teaching with due regard to in- 
dividual differences has not as yet been 
evolved and is not here proposed. Plans 
suggested to date are merely tentative. As 
yet the great body of teachers is not con- 
scious of the prublem. 

By measuring thousands of children of 
each chronological age and thus finding 
the average mental capacity of children at 
each age level, we have computed norms 
which designate the average mentality of 
each chronological age group. The ideal 
teaching situation would be one where all 
children in the same school class group 
were on the same mental age level, or had 
approxima‘ely the same ability to learn. 
That such is :.ot the case has been shown 
by Terman who found that the pupils of 
a given grade differ so widely in mental 
ability that on the whole we find in any 
grade 25 per cent who have mental abili- 
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ties equal to or higher than the median 
pupil in the next higher grade and 5 per 
cent who have abilities to learn equal to or 
higher than the median child of the group 
two grades higher. Again of this given 
grade 25 per cent are poorer than the 
median ability of the child one grade lower 
and 5 per cent poorer than the median 
child two grades lower. For a given sixth 
grade this would mean: 

25% are more able mentally than the 

median 7th grade; 

5% are more able mentally than the me- 

dian 8th grade; 

25% are less able mentally than the 

median 5th grade; 

5% are less able mentally than the me- 

dian 4th grader. 
Further, it has been shown that the higher 
the grade in school, the more the over- 
lapping of the mental abilities of the grade 
groups. 

Of course, a person’s fitness for a given 
grade depends on other factors than ability 
to learn—among such factors are previous 
instruction, health, physiological maturity, 
attitude, industry, and the like. All such 


factors are important and all should be 
considered in connection with the pupil’s 


mental ability—or ability to learn and 

profit by the instruction which the school 

offers. 

Methods of Meeting Individual 
Differences 

If instruction is based on known differ- 
ences in capacities of pupils to learn, it 
must be an individual type or of a type 
where the groups created are composed of 
pupils approximately equal in ability. Of 
course mixed types made up of features 
of the indivdual and group type are pos- 
sible. Helpful experiments in individual 
instruction are few and are most fre- 
quently found in plans for gifted children. 
Since in all probability the great mass of 
pupils will not soon be taught through 
methods included in the individual instruc- 
tion plan, the details will not be consid- 
ered here. 

The homogeneous group or multiple 
track plan as sometimes advocated pro- 
vides for grouping of pupils into five (or 
three) groups for each grade, recognizing 
pupil groups as follows: gifted, bright, 
average, slow, and special. Such provision 
is obviously impossible save in schools 
where many hundreds are enrolled in the 
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same building. Under such a pla: 
gifted classes and also the special c 
are ungraded and instruction for 
pupils is often of the individual type 

In the Oakland, California systen 
treble track or three group plan is fi 
ed in which the superior and inferi 
dividuals are taken from the total ¢g 
making in all three groups—the su; 
the average, and the inferior group 
making these groupings intelligence 
scores are considered in connection 
teachers’ judgments of pupil ability. 
plan provides for giving to each of 
groups curriculum content differing 
tent; the methods of instruction are 
the same. 

Difficulties in administration of 
three group or treble track plan ar 
hard to find. The curriculum p1 
seems not to be insuperable. Cer 
seemingly satisfactory solutions ha 
ready been advanced. The teacher 
lem seems as yet to be almost uns 
In an Educational Seminar last ye 
the University of California where 
problem of adjusting instruction t 
groups differing in ability was und 
sideration, a vice principal of one 
Oakland high schools stated that of 
one hundred five teachers on his f 
one teacher only was adapted by |! 
sympathies and keen insight into | 
nature to deal successfully with grow 
pupils who were inferior in mental 
As a school inspector, I have son 
been forced to recommend _ that 
groupings be destroyed, where tl! 


lack of initiative, originality, enthusias 


and sound technique, leadership was 
to be lacking in an inferior grou 
wanting in the teacher also. It is 1 
viction that we should rarely atte 
teach pupils segregated into 
groups save when teachers can be 
who are adapted by nature and e 
by training for the teaching 0! 
groups. When such conditions pre 
is already the situation in many pla 
teaching of ability groups is repo: 
successful. 
Teaching Values Claimed 

Certain advantages should 
teaching pupils classified according 
abilities to learn. 

1. Adaptation of types of instru 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Missouri and Michigan 


1919, last 
ures 

seventh 
of income. 


the 
are 


year for which 
available, Michigan was 
state of the nation in 

(Missouri was tenth.) 


six states, New York, Pennsylvania, 


that year than Michigan 


Ohio, Massachusetts and Cali- 
exceeded Michigan in annual in- 
(In addition, Michigan, Texas and 
rsey exceeded Missouri.) In the 
ear only one state of the twelve 
entral states of the Union had a 
irm income than Michigan. That 
er income was received by the no- 
poor Missouri farmer. He had 
dollars less that than the 


ve veal 
Michigan f Ohio is 


farmer had. 
as having been the next upward 
ichigan. Its farmers received an 
of almost three hundred dollars 
farmers 


very other one of the twelve states 


Cy 


increasingly better returns until 

Iowa the highest of our twelve 
tates, with nearly double the farm 
we had.” 

bove paragraph is quoted from the 
tion, MicuicAn Out oF Doors, 
1 by the Michigan Tuberculosis 
tion in its legislative number of 
of the current vear 
figures upon which the statement 
de were obtained from the book, 
ution of Income by States in 
repared by Oswald W. Knauth of 
ff of the National Bureau of 
This report was sub- 


for criticism to the Bureau’s di- 


rs and was approved by them prior to 


110n,. 

- o : ° 
er that a more concrete idea may 
by the reader of the information 
in the research, there is present- 


ed herewith statistics pertaining to in- 
comes by the people of the east and west 
north central states, the states being named 
in the order of their respective ranks for 
the particular information. given. 

For comparison, the corresponding 
ures for the entire United States is | 
in each instance, and all figures g 
are for the year 1919. 

\verage income per farmer in dollars 
was, in Iowa 2,985; Nebraska 2,928; South 
Dakota 2,657; Illinois 2,657; Kansas 
2,417; North Dakota 2,218; Minnesota 
1,982; Wisconsin 1,863; Indiana _ 1,834; 
Ohio 1,819; Michigan 1,539; Missouri 
1,504; U. S. 1,682. 

The average income per gain- 
fully employed in dollars was, in South 
Dakota 2,014; Nebraska 1,990; Iowa 
1,977; Illinois 1,889; Michigan 1,752; 
Ohio 1,725; Kansas 1,706; North Dakota 
1,608; Minnesota 1,529; Indiana 1,524; 
Wisconsin 1,473; Missouri 1,384; U. S., 
1,592. 

The percentage of state income, exclu- 
sive of farmers’ and farm laborers’ in- 
come, received by non-agricultural persons 
having over $2,000 per year income, in 
these several states was, in South Dakota 
51; Iowa 45; Nebraska 43; Illinois 38; 
North Dakota 37; Minnesota 35; Kansas 
34:: Missouri 33: Ohio 30; Michigan 29; 
Wisconsin 27; U. S., 36 

The per capita income in dollars was, 
in Illinois 765; Iowa 706; Michigan 704; 
Nebraska 702; Ohio 689; South Dakota 
685; Kansas 602; Indiana 581; Minnesota 
581 Wisconsin 557; Missouri 535; North 
Dakota 515; U. S., 627. 

The rank of Missouri in respect to the 
income of farmers was twelfth, in respect 
to the percentage of State income by non- 
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agricultural persons receiving over $2,000 
per year was eighth, revealing a consider- 
able disparity in Missouri between the in- 
comes of farmers and the income of peo- 
ple of the State exclusive of farmers and 
farm laborers. The significance of these 
conditions is brought out in the following 
two paragraphs: 

“When these figures are placed beside 
a group recently prepared by the State 
Department of Health, it becomes more 
apparent why the Michigan Tuberculosis 
Association is so keenly interested in 
pushing health education out to our rural 
people. The Health Department showed 
that the thirty-eight percent of our popu- 
lation which lives in communities of 
twenty-five hundred people or less—our 
rural population—produced but thirty-six 
per cent of the births of our state, while 
suffering forty-one per cent of the deaths. 
In other words, if all the statistics are to 
be accepted as accurate, Michigan’s farm- 
ers have an income of three hundred dol- 
lars a year less than the farmers of states 
immediately adjoining us, considerably less 
than the average for all states of the 
Union; and they are dying off. Their 
death rate is five per cent in excess of 
their birth rate. 

“Of course, one might grow considerab- 
ly alarmed over such a state of rural af- 
fairs. When low birth rate, high death 
rate, and comparatively low income go 
stalking through so large an area as rural 
Michigan, something reasonably serious is 
wrong. A vicious circle of illness, conse- 
quent reduced income, inviting more ill- 
ness, and so on, seems immediately to be 
set up. If it is so, the rural population 
becomes enfeebled, and an enfeebled rural 
population is a very serious problem for 
wealthlv industrial cities. If it is true 
that Michigan farmers have been caught 


The Fifty-Second 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY has 
finished its work. Its service to the 
schools of the State consisted chiefly 
in preventing the passage of a number of 
bills that would have materially injured 
the schools had they become laws, in mak- 
ing liberal appropriation for the main- 
tenance and further growth of the state 
educational institutions, the passage of the 
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in a circle of untoward circumstances 
city people can do themselves no gi 
service for their own preservation th 
lend every effort toward lifting the fi 
back into a beneficient circle.” 

Figures setting forth the birth ra 
city and rural districts are not ava 
nor, in fact, are birth rate figures f 
whole of the State available throug! 
United States Bureau of the Censi 
ports for the reason that Missouri h 
been admitted to the birth regist 
area by the United States Bureau « 
Census. 

A full comparison of the condition 
vailing in Missouri, as existing with 
in Michigan on the lines followed 
article referred to, cannot be made; 
more favorable condition of affair 
hardly be expected to exist becau 
the poorer income of the Missouri f 
(not poorer Missouri farmer). 

An outstanding condition to be pla 
the credit of rural Missouri is that of |! 
ing reduced the death rate from tu! 
losis more consistently rapidly in rura 
souri than in the cities of the State. 
we believe attributable to the stat 
interest and participation of Mi 
rural school communities in the 
against that disease. This much m 
said in way of prideful comfort, b 
point of the Michigan article still 
pertinent to Missouri, namely, “ou 
people can do themselves no greate: 
vice for their own preservation then 
lend every effort toward lifting the 
er back into a beneficient circle.” 

Since its organization the interes! 
effort of the Missouri Tuberculosis “ 
ciation ever has been and in the f 
ever will be in behalf of the health a 
educational welfare of the Missouri f 
er and his children. 


General Assembly 


Maxey Bill, and the invitation by th 
ate to the Carnegie Foundation to 1 
survey of the schools of the State. 
Typical of several measures intr 

Representative Whitaker of H 
county and killed by the 
House Bill No. 272 which 
robbed the rural districts of their 
to maintain an eight month scho 


by 





Assem! ly 


would have 
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xed the maximum salary these dis- fund and some were granted building ap- 
yuld pay a teacher at $240 less per propriations. The amounts appropriated 
in they have been paying or than to each of these institutions are as follows: 
ill be allowed to pay under the Kirksville, $406,500; Warrensburg, $386,- 
176; Springfield, $680,000; Maryville, 
$400,000 and Cape Girardeau, $372,784. 
l-ach school received practically the same 
appropriation for salaries. The differences 
in the total amounts the schools received 
are accounted for largely in the differences 


\K Hunter, Speaker of the House of 
ntatives, than whom the Educational 
tions never had a firmer friend 
of the Maxey Bill. All of Mr. 
r’s “education” bills met a similar 
that of House Bill No. 272. 
ane Educational Institutions have Hon. W. M. McGrecor, whose work as Chair- 
ired better in any General Assem- man of the House Committee on Appropria- 
they have in this one. The State tions was of inestimable value in securing 
liberal appropriations for the State Teachers 
Colleges and the University 
in their buildings, repair, and equipment 
needs. The largest building items are 
$250,000 for a new building and $35,000 
for the completion of a building now un- 
der construction at Springfield; and 
$140,000 for a new building at Maryville. 
The University received the largest ap 
proportion in its history, $3,491,548.04. 
Included in this appropriation are two new 
items of particular interest to the schools 
of the State, School of Education $25,000 
and Educational Service Bureau $10,000. 
The former will enable the School of Edu 
cation to purchase the necessary equip- 
ment and employ more adequate clerical 
help which together with the general in 
crease in the maintenance appropriation 
Rm Paste Pee Pein. of Se. will make possible the development of 
author of Resolution asking the Car- thorough graduate work in this school. 
Foundation to make a survey of Mis- The second item will enable this school to 
Educational System, and a strong render field service to the schools of 
ot the appropriations committee. Missouri. ‘The appropriation for the Ex- 
Colleges each received the tension Division was also materially in- 
asked for in the maintenance creased which will enable this division to 
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Hon. J. D. Hosrerrer, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on appropriations and a_ staunch 
friend to State Educational Institutions and 
the public schools. 


to the teachers 


render a greater service 
There 


who wish to take extension work. 


is a further interest in these additions and 
increases because they were asked for by 
The Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
together with increased facilities for ex- 
3uilding appropriations for the University 


tension work in the teachers’ colleges. 
include $75,000 for a new law build.ng 
which is to be supplemented by the gift 
of a like amount from Frank R. Tate, and 
$175,000 for an armory to which will be 
added a $10,000 gift by Mr. Van Cleve, 
representative from Henry county. 

The Maxey Bill has to do with the ap- 
propriation of State school funds. Leaving 
the method of making the general appor- 
tionment essentially the same as it has 
been, this bill provides state aid for ele- 
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Hon. H. O. Maxey, Majority Floor L« 
the House, author of the Maxey Ap; 
ment Law, a real friend to the public 
from the lowest to the highest 


mentary schools and high schools si 
enable each community to maintain 
schools for a period of eight months 
ing the same maximum salaries as 
been allowed in state aided elen 
schools and fixing a maximum oi 
per month for high school teachers 
aided district. This bill also comp 
tricts to properly and sanitarily equ 
building as to lighting, heating, ver 
and water supply. One of the feat 
the measure is that it prohibits « 
which do not maintain an eight 
term of school from participating 
apportionment of the State fund, p: 
a 65 levy would maintain same. 
measure was endorsed by the 
Committee of the State Teachers’ 
tion. 


A Decade Of Vision And Growth 


“6 EASON, Justice, Revelation; the 
R position assigned to woman by her 
Creator; the sphere in which she 
moves; the fact that she is the first teach- 
er of every generation, all combine to 
render it obligatory that enlarged provision 
be made for her mental development and 
education:” Thus reasoned the General 
Association of the Baptist Churches of 


Missouri in 1870 when they took « 
little school at Columbia, which h 
in existence since 1833, and re-christ 
it “Stephens Female College” in h 
the man who had given it $20,00 
endowment. 

In 1912 the Board of Trustees, 
among its members men of unust 


cational vision, secured a young educato! 





Legis! tive 
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the institution, whose 
and energy appeared to 
then neded to put new 
ind worthy ideals into the college 
young man was not a preacher, as 
yrmer excellent men who had headed 
stitution had been, but a member of 
mal school faculty. With the facili- 
hand and with a faith in the worth- 
ness of the project this young Presi- 
Mr. J. M. Wood, set to work to 
“Stephens” the leading junior col- 
for women of the Middle West. 
lily has this ideal been approached, 
; an ideal in the mind of a live man 
it has as steadily advanced. 


resident of 
character 
ich aS was 


‘ter five years of service the confi- 
of the Board of Trustees in the 
of the President to direct the af- 
of the College had grown to abso- 
rust. This fact is evidenced by the 
wing remarkable resolution spread 
the minutes of the Board at its meet- 
in August, 1917: 
Resolved, That the President of the 
ge be, and he is hereby, instructed to 
in charge of each department of the 
ge a stronger instructor than can be 
| in the same department of any 
junior college in the United States.” 
nearly six years President Wood 
en consistently following the policy 
ssed in the above resolution. His 
has been for outstanding teachers 
were also men and women of sound 
larship, broad vision and strong per- 
lity. This plan, necessarily, has in- 
d the expenditure of an increasingly 
amount of money but it has had an 
‘singly strong appeal to parents with 
ters to educate, and the money has 
forthcoming. 
ther policy of the College which 
it as unusual is that of making a 
fic study of “the position assigned 
man by her Creator” and “the sphere 
hich she moves” to the end that the 
ulum may be so modified and ad- 
tel as to give to the young ladies at- 
ling the College that knowledge and 
habits and attitudes which will func- 
most in a life of service to the 
to the church, and to society gen- 


ith this end in view Dr. W. W. Char- 
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ters, a man nationally known for his con- 
structive work and ability in the field 
practical curriculum making was employ- 
ed as Director of Educational Research. 
Under his direction the subject-matter of 
each course has been carefully studied for 
the purpose of placing emphasis on the 
service-material of the course. ‘This work, 
sull in progress, has attracted and is at- 
tracting the attention of progressive 
junior-college officials throughout the na- 
tion. Thus is Stephens giving, not only 
to its patrons but to all junior colleges, a 
service which promises to be nation wide. 

Her educational ideals have produced a 
material growth which exhibits itself to 
the passerby. In the language of President 
Wood, “A college is more than brick and 
mortar. It is the spirit which permeates 
those who have lived within its walls. It 
isa community that reaches and influences 
with its ideal the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” But ideals of the best kind always 
struggle to express themselves in reality, 
and the passerby who sees only the brick 
and mortar, must be conscious of the pur- 
pose, the energy, and the devotion that 
have produced them. 

From the obscure school of fifty-two 
students, an ill defined purpose, an old 
and decadent building, and an anuual 
deficit, Stephens College has grown, in 
the past ten years, to an enrollment of 
nearly 600 students (and some 200 more 
who are turned away for lack of facili- 
ties), with a purpose and plan that chal- 
lenges the admiration of the educational 
world, a campus of sixteen and one-half 
acres with six buildings, all in good con- 
dition and four of them new and built in 
accordance with the latest ideas of beauty, 
service and sanitation; with no financial 
difficulties hindering their efficiency, and 
with even more ambitious plans for the 
future, to take care of the present and the 
anticipated demands. 

Bricks and mortar do not make a col- 
lege. Men and women with educational 
ideals, a faculty that has a deep knowledge 
of its high purpose and function and with 
the educational training necessary to the 
realization of these ideals, these make brick 
and mortar necessary and the public de- 
mand for such ideals provides the neces- 
sary “brick and mortar.” 
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Marshall’s Building Program 


O N December seventh, nineteen twenty- 
one the high school building at 

Marshall burned. Two of their ele- 
mentary schools were ramshackles and the 
assessed valuation was so low that an ade- 
quate bond issue was impossible under the 
constitution. 

With about three hundred fifty high 
school pupils houseless and two of the 
largest grade schools in buildings unfit for 
occupancy, Superintendent W. M. West- 
brook, his Board of Education and the 
people of the city, were dazed at the 
magnitude of their problem. 


Fortunately there was at their disposal 
an old building, formerly used for the 
high school, and partly occupied by some 
elementary grades. This building, though 
originally intended for one hundred fifty 
high school pupils, was remodeled and 
made to care for the high school of over 
300 students. 


The Board set about finding a plan 
that would take care of the school perma- 
nently, and meet the approval of the voters 
of the district. The first proposition, and 
the cheapest one, was voted down. It 
involved the moving of two grade build- 
ings and the high schools. Under the 
fractional assessment plan then in use 
with a bonding capacity of little more than 
enough to build the grade buildings, which 


in the meantime had been declared 
for occupancy, the Board decided to 
mit a proposition to authorize the !in 
bonds for the grade buildings, and t 
care of the high school needs later 
their bonding capacity would be inc: 
by the increase of valuation, then k 
to be coming into effect. Accor 
they asked the voters to authorize t! 
suance of $199,000, which was done 
vote of four to one. 

With this money they proceeded ti 
the Benton and the Eastwood bui 
which were ready for occupanc 
October 30, 1922. 
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ey then found that to complete the 
ng program by the erection of a 
r-senior high school plant would re- 
an additional bond issue of $200,000. 


Board of Education with unusual 
and courage submitted this ambi- 
program to the voters on November 
and it was endorsed by a vote of four 
A technical error made it neces- 

to resubmit it and at the second elec- 
the vote was five to one in favor of 


new high school building is under 
ct for completion by January Ist, 

Fine progress is being made and it 
ely that it will be ready for use be- 
that date. 


‘he grade buildings are duplicates, and 


built according to the one story plan of 
school architecture which is recognized as 
the best plan for schools that house the 
kindergarten and the first six grades. 
These buildings are so planned that they 
can be enlarged by additions built on 
either wing. One of the desirable features 
made possible by the one-story style is the 
overhead lighting which each room has. 

The buildings are so arranged that the 
whole life of the schools centers in the 
large auditorium-kindergarten-play rooms. 
This room which is the common property 
of the grades and the community will seat 
about 350 people when provided with 
chairs which when not in use are compact- 
ly stored under the stage. There is then 
a free floor space of about 2,000 square 
feet which serves as an excellent gymna- 
sium or as a kindergarten room. A com 
modious stage with dressing rooms and 
other equipment completes the necessary 
provision for community activties as 
well as those of the school. Other modern 
features of the buildings are: an office, a 
library, a rest room and a clinic. 

The high school building will have 
three floors, the ground floor will have 
an entrance from one street and the first 
floor will be entered from the other. The 
natural difference in the levels of the two 
streets makes each floor practically on 
the street level. The plans for this build- 
ing make it a model of efficiency and con- 
venience for the modern high school. 
Special provisions are made for vocational 
agriculture, laboratory, shop and class 
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work; manual training is provided for 
completely; the teacher training depart- 
ment is provided with a special library 
and a first and second grade room are in- 
cluded for observation and practice teach- 
ing which at the same time provides 
school for the children of these grades 
who reside in one section of the city. 
These rooms together with a_ specially 
quipped lunch room are on the ground 
floor. The first floor contains class rooms, 
the business department, and the gym- 
nasium and auditorium, which is so ar- 
ranged as to be used all as one or sep- 
arately. The auditorium will seat 1100 


people; and the library, which is also on 
this floor, will accommodate 125 students 
Offices, rest room and clinic 


at one time. 
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are other features of this floor. The 
ond, or upper floor, furnishes over! 
space for the gymnasium and a bak 
for the auditorium. It provides lal 
tories for the sciences including don 
science, physics and chemistry. 

With the completion of the high s¢ 
building Marshall’s schools will be or 
ized on the K6-3-3 plan, three elemen 
schools each for the kindergarten and 
six lower grades, a junior-senior 
school for the seventh, eighth and 1 
grades and the tenth, eleventh and tw« 
grades. The entire building progra: 
under the direction of the Owen- Pa 
and Carswell, a firm of Kansas 
Architects. 


Teaching Adjusted to Varying Capacity of Pupils 


(Continued from page 162) 

the needs of the several groups is made pos- 
sible where groups are even roughly homo- 
geneous in ability. Methods of instruction 
and curriculum content can be better adjust- 
ed to pupil needs. 

On the side of 
that 
tailed cxplanation 
mentals than do those who are more capable 
utilized where 


found 
more de- 
funda- 


method it has been 
children 


more 


require 
drill on 


less capable 


and 
facts can be 


mentally. These 


ability groups are formed. 

On the side of 
been shown that the 
quire subject matter easier of comprehension, 
lessened in scope, very specific, and concrete. 

Scientific testing of pupils in the same 
school grade brings out the fact that when 
a class has been measured and grouped in 
four equal sections the average accomplish- 
ment of the highest fourth is commonly three 
times that of the lowest fourth of the same 
grade group. Such differences have appeared 
in class groups in reading, in reproducing 
ideas, and in solving problems and the like. 

If the time element only were important, a 
30-minute assignment adapted to the ability 
of the highest fourth would require 90 minu- 
tes on an average for the lowest fourth. If 
adapted to the average ability of the total 
group, it would require 15 minutes for the 
highest fourth and 45 minutes for the lowest 
fourth. If adapted to the needs of the lowest 
fourth requiring 30 minutes of their time, 
it would require but 10 minutes on the aver- 
age for the pupils in the highest fourth. 


content it has 


children re- 


curriculum 


less able 


wher 
Variations in the pup 
two or three times that just described 


Many instances have been found 


rate of work of 
ditiors such as those just described ar 
carefully 
thar 


ways found where pupils are 


ured. They are the rule rather 
exception. 
Again the slow pupil can not pos 
work out the assignment which is adapt 
the ability of the bright pupil. Throug! 


ing each day he is trained in failure 


the assignment is sect to mect the ne¢ 
the slow pupil, the bright pupil is trai: 
habits of idleness. The would | 
total picture did pupils differ not in 
to learn but in rate of work only. 
The complete picture is worst 
the old adage, “Slow but Sure” 
on close investigation to be more fals¢ 
true. Recorded observations of put 
work bring out the fact that the more 
workers are as a rule the more ac 
workers while the slow and plodding 
inaccurate and unri 


above 


even 
which 


ers are more often 
Because he is handicapped both in ra 
work and in an understanding of what 
all about, the slow thinker and worl 
decidedly handicapped and outclassed 
majority of his classmates 
rapidly in an attempt to do work of the 
extent and intrinsic difficulty. 

2. Classification into ability groups 
possible adaptation of assigned materia's 
the differential abilities of the several g: 

Pupils have a right to a full underst ng 
of the principles involved in the required 


who work 
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k assigned. Where ability groups are 
formed and the work is adjusted to the 
ties of the slower pupils, the more able 
s are encouraged and trained in habits 
dieness, where the work set is adjusted to 
needs of the bright pupils, the slow  pu- 
are continually bewildered. They fail 
consider themselves as failures—a natura) 
failure to do the work 


ome of continual 


ior them. 


right to the 


enriched 


1¢ superior pupils have a 
nded contacts and the 
which they can comprehend and master. 
and 


experi- 


comprehensive 
subject matter 


should have mere 
extended treatment 
er than more rapid progress 
ugh the grades and high school. Such 
iy thought is the wiser plan of adapting 
ject matter to the needs of pupils. The 
should of course always be open for the 
id advancement of the mentally capable 
are qualified by age, health, and social 
lvancement for such promotions. 
is not now uncommon to find 
books so carefully graded as to the in- 
nt difficulties of the materials presented, 
so well supplemented by additional ma- 
als, thought questions, questions for fur- 
investigation and the like that the 
will find it relatively easy through 
of text and available reference mate- 


ol 


rate ol 


school 


her 
use 
to assigned differing amounts of work 
low, average, and superior pupils. 
Miss Danielson, the supervisor of 
stment rooms in the city of Los Angeles 
es the following statement: 
purpose of segregating 
was not that they might pass 
ugh the grades in time, but that 
might get more out of the time spent 


the 87 


“The the gifted 
dren 


less 


in them, and that personal initiative might 


} 


k 


regular subjects with 


fully. Consequently all 
required as were the 
broader requirements, 


fostered more 
ial subjects were 


etc 


Sutherland, research specialist in Los 
les, says: “In the adjustment rooms 
ted in Los Angeles for retarded children 

possessed native ability to progress 
e rapidly as shown by mental tests, edu- 
nal tests, and teacher judgments, teach- 

ng method used is that of individual instruc- 
and special teaching materials have beeif 
rked out for the purpose. Of 500 such 
ils in that city who were taken out of 
regular school work because of failure, 
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93 per cent were prepared for advanced work 
and returned to the 
median time of 13 weeks and the median pro- 
for this group 4.35 per 


regular grades in a 


gress was weeks 
week.” 
Individual Differences and High School 
Instruction 

Inspection 
than a thousand teachers in several thousand 
recitations and widely sep- 
arated as the nation affords reveals to me lit- 
the that 
pupils vary in capacity to learn, save that at 
such the bright pupils 
called upon to recite while the slower pupils 
are leit to blissful undisturbed contentment. 
Lesson assignments adjusted to differing ca- 
pacities of pupils are so rare as to be con- 


of the work directed by more 


in sections 


as 


tle recognition by teachers of fact 


times are generally 


spicuous for their absenc« 

Well do I recall the assignment in Caesar 
made by able teacher Latin. Firs’ 
the maximum assignment blocked out, 
then certain omissions were suggested which 
those pupils might accept who did 
sire to do the entire block, making 
which in the judgment of the teacher was the 
irreducible minimum. Under the direction of 
that teacher the more the 
group read from three to four times as much 
Latin in a given year as would have 
read had the teacher assumed that all pupils 
group should attempt the con- 


an of 


was 


de- 
that 


not 


able members of 


they 
in the same 
tent. 

A teacher of History in 
assignment under my 
dence of the fact that pupils differ in their 
abilities to comprehend materials. 
All members of the 
read a certain group of pages in the 
use that they might find answers to certain 
To do 


assign- 


making a lesson 


observation gave evi 
assigned 
required to 
text in 


class were 


questions given out by the teacher. 
this well constituted the 
ment, and to complete this minimum 
ment made pupils eligible to a “C” or barely 
passing score. The library of the school 
made available the several dupli- 
cate copies of other texts in the same sub- 
To seek and find answers to questions 
of reference 
text in made 
< 


minimum 
assign- 


to pupils 
ject. 
given from at one 
books in addition the 
the pupil eligible to the 
to do the work required for the “B” score, 
and in addition to seck and get information 
from current materials and general references 


least these 


to use 


score. Again 


on the questions raised was expected of those 


who were desirous of securing the “A” 
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score. Under this plan pupils did varying 
amounts of work and were rewarded by 
scores which indicated the mastering of vary- 
ing amounts of materials. The recitation un- 
der the direction of this teacher was vital 
for many had contributions to make to group 
achievement which to others in the group 
were new thoughts. 

Some Mathematics teachers adjust their as- 
signments to the abilities of pupil groups 
through suggesting exercises differing in both 
number and difficulty, so as to provide real 
challenges to pupils who differ in their ca- 
Where the scores assigned 
quantity and quality of 
adjustments are to be 
essential that sizeable 


pacities to learn. 
indicate both the 
the work done such 
commended and are 
educational dividends may be declared. 

The University of California in common 
with several other Colleges and Universities 
suggests that high school principals recom- 
mend for college only those pupils who are 
found in the upper half of the senior class 
when ratcd as to achievement in academic 
subjects as shown by school records. The 
high schools of California follow the prac- 
tice of recording on the books of the school 
scores of pupils as 1, 2, 3, 4, and failed. 
Principals seldom recommend for college pu- 
pils who have not attained an average score 
of 1 or 2. 

At the end of the school year last spring, 
I visited for the University of California 
twenty-two high schools. During’ that period, 
I was on the alert for tangible evidence of 
the adjustment of high school work to the 
varying capacities of pupils. I regret that I 
must report that very few of the two hun- 
dred classes visited gave evidence that the 
pupils had undertaken at the suggestion of 
teachers amounts of work varying with their 
evident differences in capacity to learn. 

In conferences with principals. and in the 
teachers’ meetings held during that season of 
high school visitation, I suggested that were 
certain pupils in the habit of doing well more 
than the absolute minimum, such pupils could 
upon graduation safely be recommended for 
admission to the University. This idea was 
agreed to by both principals and teachers. 

In these teachers’ meetings I proposed that 
for each lesson there be blocked out a mini- 
mum amount of work, the doing of which 
well would earn for the pupil a passing 
score, and the doing of which imperfectly 
would lead to failure on the part of the 
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pupil. This block of work might for <¢ 
venience be designated as the “R” or 
quired block. Again, the 
completion of this “R” block of work w« 
be indicated by a “3” grade and would nc 
and of itself justify recommendation to 
lege. 

It was further suggested in these meet 
that in addition to the “R” block req 
ment. there be given two options “1” 
“02” differing as to extent and inherent 
ficulty. While the difficulties in the 
block would be carefully led up to in le 
assignment, the content of the optional 
announced as to ex 
The doing 


even 


signment might be 


and source of materials only. 


the optional assignments would afford on 


pupil opportunities for an 


initiative, 


part of the 
pression of Originality, and i: 
pendence of thought. While to do the 
or required block with an almost 
mastery would secure for the student a 
or passing score, the doing of the first op 
“01” in addition would secure a “2” 
and the doing of second option in 
to the required block and the first oy 
would secure a “1” score. On the al 
basis it was agreed that pupils who make 
“1” and “2” scores can safely be recomm 


per 


s 


add 


ed to college. 

How different 
of the room recitation were lessor 
signments made on the 
giving to pupils work to do in proportio: 
their several abilities. The feat 
of the above plan can be utilized inde; 
ently of whether or not the groups have | 
segregated on the basis of ability. 
Educational Dividends 

As a result of giving to a class the 
test or examination a teacher may find 
much the members of the class have mas 
ed of that content which they were exp 
to grasp. Such findings though of valuc 
other purposes could not yield answers 
the following questions: 

1. Has the class done as well 
classes working under relatively similar 
ditions? 

2. To what extent does the accomp 
of each pupil represent his best 


indecd would be the \ 
class 
above basis—tha 


essential 


as oO 


ment 
forts? 

If a standardized test such as the Mo 
Reading or the Courtis Arithmetic has 
given, the central tendency of the sc 
made will show the group accomplish: 


satisfact 
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can be set over against the average 
rm of accomplishment of several thous- 
pupils of the same school grade 

class norm or standard of attainment 
compared with the standard norm fails 
veal the changes made in pupils due to 
iction in the given subject for no ac- 
is taken of the differences in the capa- 
of the two pupil groups considered 
groups are twice as capable as other 
The com- 
standard 
and 
those 


ps of the same school grade. 
with the 
satisfactions 


n of class norms 

will provide certain 
uragements,—satisfactions for 
hers whose classes are above the 
norm and discouragements for 
rs whose classes are below the 
Such comparisons are treacherous, 
t vicious. Standard grade norms alone 
not reliable bases of comparison for the 

of either teachers or pupils. The at- 
ment of a class is certainly a function of 
variables—first, the general level intelli- 

of pupils; and second, the quality of 
iction given. The attainment of a class 
ently depends as much or more on the 
ity of the pupils to learn than it does 
he quality of instruction offered. Not- 
exceptions to the above are, of course, 
unknown. 


stand- 
those 
stand- 


orm 


hen the scores of pupils are set opposite 
standard norm, satisfactions and dis- 
gements are again possible. Pupils hav- 
scores above the norm are likely to be 
ed while those whose scores are below 
norm are possessed by a sense of fail- 
Now it is probable that certain pupils 
take satisfaction in finding that their in- 
lual scores are above the norm have 
less use of their native ability to learn 
have certain pupils with less rative en- 
ent whose individual scores stand be- 
the norm. Success on the part of both 
er and pupil should be measured not so 
in terms of high scores attained either 
the class or by pupils but rather in 
of the earnirgs from the capital stock 
ed 
-kholders in a business enterprise would 
ate business executives or business man- 
on the gross earnings or even on the 


arnings. They weigh the success of a 
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business management in terms of incomes on 
real capital invested. The stock dividend or 
earnings based on the capital stock invested 
is a true measure of success in management 
Why should we not measure the success of 
teachers in terms of educational dividends; 
this is in terms of absolute gain referred to 
measures representing general intelligence or 
abilities in learning. The cause of good 
teaching will not suffer from accurate 
measurements of changes produced in known 
pupil-material. Educational dividends or 
actual amounts accomplished, expressed in 
years of normal accomplishment, divided by 
the average of the I. Q.’s in use, would pro- 
vide just criteria for contrasting the success 
of school systems, of classes, for contrasting 
the quality of instruction of teachers, or the 
real successes of pupils. Educational divi- 
dends are then amounts accomplished re- 
ferred to or divided by capability of accomp- 
lishment. Such dividends represent the real 
efficiency of teaching and the real success of 
the pupil for results produced are thus ex- 
pressed in terms of capital invested. In the 
case of a group of slow pupils, not gains but 
educational dividends represent attainment 
for where there is little ability to learn a 
low gain may show efficient use of that low 
native ability. In the case of a group of 
bright pupils a moderately large gain may 
mean inefficient use of a high native capacity. 
Absolute gains for groups must be higher in 
proportion to differences in native capacity 
in order that teaching be shown to be 
equally efficient. 


In teaching practice the bright child with 
a high score gets much praise and the dull 
child with a low score gets little praise. Such 


approval is often misplaced for frequently 
the gain made by the bright child mav rep- 
resent a lower educational dividerd than 
does the lesser gain of the dull pupil. The 
lesson taught by the Great Teacher in the 
parable of the Talents holds with equal force 
in the realm of the mind. Truly equal praise 
should be bestowed for equal efficiercy in 
using varying endowments of talents 
who progress at different rates but 
progress stands in proportion to mental capa- 
cities possessed are deservirg of 
equal praise. 


Pupil 


whose 


certainly 
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The Western Arts Association Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
May 1-4, 1923 


who 
two 


T has been said that many people 
DT sttent convention go at least for 

reasons, they hope to receive inspiration 
and they hope to receive new ideas in their 
field of endeavor. A perusal of the program 
of the WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION, 
which is to be held in St. Louis from May 
1 to 4 inclusive, leads one to believe that one 
may not only receive inspiration and new 
ideas but, in addition, have a very enjoyable 
time in doing so. As this material goes to 
press we have the acceptance of Prof. Leon 
Loyal Winslow, Head of the Department of 
Art and Industrial Art Eduration of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, and of 
Miss Mary F. Sweeny, Executive Secretary 
of the American Society of Home Econom- 
ics, Baltimore, Md., to address the Asso- 
ciation. Other prominent speakers and au- 
thorities have been invited to give us an in- 
spiration and new ideas. Their acceptance 
is momentarily awaited. 

Of course, it is almost needless to say that 
the convention headquarters will be at the 
Chase Hotel, one of the newest and finest 
hotels in St. Louis. It is in the western resi- 
dential section of the city just across the 
street from Forest Park; St. Louis’ most 
beautiful park. 

To reach the Chase Hotel from Union 
Station board a westbound Laclede car at 
18th and Markets Sts., (diagonally across the 
street from Union Station) and ride to the 
end of the line in Forest Park (about a 
thirty minutes ride). The Hotel is just across 
the street from the car Should these 
apparently simple directions be forgotten in- 
quiry should be made at the Western Arts 
Association information booth that will be 
maintained at the Union Station. 

All of the commercial and educational ex- 
hibits will be displayed in the Chase Hotel. 
The exhibits always prove a source of inter 
est to teachers in our lines of work. Having 
all of the exhibits at headquarters will make 
it very corvenient for the visitors to see 
them without spending time and energy in 
trying to find scattered exhibits. 

Arrangements are being made for guests 
to visit places that are of particular interest 
to them. Thus, the fine art people will have 


line. 


an opportunity of visiting the City 

Museum and various other art collectic 
The home cconomics people will 
opportunity of visiting, among other plac:s 
various establishments where foods and a: 

cles of wearing apparel are being prepa: 
The industrial arts and vocational educat 
people may visit many industrial plants, s 
as automobile assembly plants,  furnit 
factories. machine and electrical plants, fi 
dries, etc. The people from the print 
trades may visit paper houses, type foundri 
newspaper plants, etc. 

The Wednesday Club,a prominent wom 
organization, has extended the members 
the convention an invitation to be its gu 
at a reception. Needless to say, this will 
a splendid opportunity for enjoying a pl 
ant and delightful hour with your friend 
and for making many new friends. 


have 


Plans are being perfected for an autor 
bile ride to many of the interesting points 
St. Louis, such as Forest Park 
found the most artistically laid out Zoo 
the country; the Jefferson Memorial; the ( 
Art Museum; and the Municipal Open 
Theatre. Washington University; the . 
souri Botanical Gardens (Shaw’s Garde: 
which are world renowned); Chain of Ro 
the best residential section of the city; 
other places will be included on this tri 

A small pocket size booklet contai: 
much of the information that visitors 
need in order to help them in finding t! 
way around St. Louis is being prepared 


where 


\ 


is hoped that the information in this book'et 


our visit 
their \ 


book! 


so comprehensive that 
feel as confident in finding 
about as we St. Louisians do. The 
will contain directions for 
headquarters the many points of interest ! 
the most convenient route; street car 
formation; streets and _ street 
brief descriptions of the best things to 
and many other items that will be he'pfu! t 
our guests. 
If you don’t have a good time at the co: 
vention it will be because you did not 
tend its sessions. 
Bernard W. Noel, Chairma 
Local Publicity Commit 


will be 
will 





reaching from 


numbering 
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 ItemsofInterest @ 





— 


Captain O. S. Wood for several years iden- 
with the schools of St. Joseph and for 
ist few years principal of Central High 

has accepted the superintendency of 
hools of Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
ree-hundred Thousand in bonds were 
by the Chillicothe District on March 
nth. The money will be expended for 
rection of a high school building. 
Iman City, in Harrison county, recently 
rized the issuance of $75,000 in bonds 
he erection of a high school. Gilman is 
nsolidated district. Professor I. J. 

\ gesang is Superintendent 

Lebanon’s Sophomore English Class wrote 
dited the March 13th edition of “The 
a-Week Rustic.” The work was done 

the supervision of Miss Helen F. 

Onc of the 

responsibility as 


an, English teacher. class 
ed the chief 


r-in-chief, another was appointed as as- 


student 


t, others were assigned to “persona! 


and others made _ responsible 
the advertising. the articles 


en for this issue by students are those 


were 
Among 


inced by the following headlines: “Need 
w Building, Lebanon the Only Town of 
Two-thousand Without a Gymnasium;” 
ning Homemakers, L. H. S. Girls Won 
Pitcher Offered by Governor Gardner 
Best Girls Team;” “L. H. S. Teachers 
ing, Vocational Agriculture Course Pre- 

3oys for Better Farming;” “School 
bit April 13, Expected to be a Great 
ss—Rural Schools Invited to Take 
in Exhibit.” In addition to the articles 
arious phases of school activity are nu- 


are 


1s articles of general news, and all are 
written and appropriately placed 
The Rotarians each of their 
bers to join an association which repre- 
the interests of the particular business 
that is en- 
1 The organization believes 
membership in organization 
toward the improvement of the service 


encourage 


rofession in which member 
Rotary 


such an 


man will render to his community and 
rd the development of the business or 
profession represented 


The Ladies’ Home Journal says, “A sure 
indication of the quality and efficiency of the 
schools is to be 
teachers who are loyal and interested mem- 
Will 


your school measure up to this standard?” It 


found in the number of 


bers of their professional Association 


might be said that membership in your State 
Association does not make a good 
but the Ladies Home Journal is right in say- 
ing that it marks one. 


teacher, 


5 BOOKS FOR $1.00 
Send us $1.00 and we will send you by par- 
cels post prepaid 5 Books of fiction all isued 
BY THE BEST AMERICAN PUBLISH- 
ERS within the last five years Books 
shelf worn but are in good condition. 
Mail us your check for $1.00 ordering the 
Five Fiction Books for $1.00. 
The Missouri Store Company, 

Columbia, Mo., 


for School Library Rooks 


are 
> 
Big 


Depository 


Proceedings of The High School Confer- 
ence of Illinois is published as a Bulletin of 
the University of Illinois. It contains four- 
hundred pages and reproduces the studies, 
and addresses of the High School 
Conference. 


reports 


Protective 
just 


Virginia has a Public School 
League, which organization has 
an attractive pamphlet 
Their Progress 
especially recommended 


issued 
entitled Virginia 
Schools, Their Needs 
It is “for the in- 
formation of the Masonic Fraternity” and is 
published “by the approval of the Robert 
S. Crump, Sovereign Grand Inspector General 
for Virginia, Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Free-Masonry. The 
brief history of 
considerable information on present day con- 
ditiens and suggestions for 
ment and especially defends the provisions of 
the Towner-Sterling Bill and recommends its 
passage, asking every Scottish Rite Mason 
to urge their congressmen to support it 


The Blodgett Bugle Echo, High 


and 


pamphlet con- 


tains a Virginia Schools, 


their improve- 


School 
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Paper of Blodgett, publishes some interest- 
ing figures on the progress of its school 
since 1914, showing the progress made each 
year. 

The Thayer High School has made notable 
the past two years: The 
has increased 64.4 per cent, in 
school and 31 per cent in the 
The senior class has increased 400 
per cent. A high school teacher has been 
added to the faculty and the grade teachers 
have increased their college credits by 90 
hours. Three rooms have been added by re- 
modeling the basement, a fine water system 
has becn installed, indoor toilets and labor- 
atorics have been added and drinking foun- 
tains make for greater convenience and sani- 
tation. Through the efforts of Superintend- 
ent McMurtey an Alumni Association has 
been organized and an active Parent-Teacher 


progress during 
enrollment 
the high 


grades. 


Association is assisting in improving the 
school. This year the senior class is pub- 
lishing an annual, the first in the history of 
the school. 

Centerview Consolidated District in John 
son county voted favorable on March 6th for 
an issue of $20,000 for a high build- 
ing. Supt. J. R. Yelton charge of 
the schools in this district for years. 

Trenton High School recently held an es- 
say contest on the subject “Who Is a Good 
Citizen?” Prizes were given by the Republi- 
can Tribune and a separate contest was held 
for the Junior and Senior high schools. 
Several addresses on the subject were de- 
livered before the contestants by citizens of 
Trenton. The essays published in the high 
school paper, “Pep,” are of unusual merit 

Mr. Donald P. Mossman, Missouri’s repre- 
Keystone View Company, 
has moved to Columbia. He formerly lived 
at Herculaneum. Mr. has been 
with the Keystone Company since November 


school 
has had 


several 


sentative for the 


Mossman 


last. 

May Lamberton Becker, writing in the Lit- 
Review, advises anyone interested in 
country life and the enlarging of the com- 
munity spirit to read The Little Country 
Theatre, by Professor Alvord, which tells 
they are doing at the North Dakota 
College, in play and 


erary 


what 
Agricultural 
play production. 

The Annual Report of the Teachers’ Coun- 
cil of the City of New York shows a remark- 
able spirit of co-operation existing between 
the Council and the Board of Education. In 


writing 
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this report a member of the Board of 
cation asks the assistance of the 
the survey of textbooks and 
courses and particularly in the 
school histories which had been charged 
being un-American. He further 
tion to the fact thirty-nine out of fifty 
gestions submitted by the Council to 
Board of Education had been adopted 

Triplett and surrounding districts vote: 
March 6th to consolidate. A vigorous 
paign was conducted by both the propo: 
and the opponents of the proposition 
vote was decisively in favor of consolid 
being 197 for to 81 against. Mr. | 
Payne is superintendent of schools at 
lett. 

A Bulletin on “Per Capita Costs in 
Schools” has been 
Bureau of Education giving an 
the current expenses per student in ay 
daily attendance. In the group. of 
with a population of 100,000 or more \ 
ers, New York, has the highest expend 
being $121.60, and Nashville, Tenness« 
the lowest in the list with $34.63 represe: 
their annual per capita cost. St. Loui 
only Missouri city represented, has an a1 
expenditure of $87.85 which is the m 
for the 30 cities in the group, the av 
being $88.36. 

In fifty cities ranging from 30,000 to 10 
Muncie, Indiana, is listed as having the « 
est cost, $129.67 per capita and Montgo: 
Ala., has the lowest, $31.82. There 
Missouri city in this list. 

In the cities with from ten- to thirty-tho 
population Bloomfield, New Jersey leads 
an expenditure of $100.06 and Gadsen, A 
the lowest with $30.70. There are fifty 
in this list, two of which are in Miss 
Columbia and Carthage. Columbia is 
with an expenditure of 61.77 per pupil 
Carthage is 4lst and spends $60.03 per 
pil. The average for the group is $73.7 

In fifty cities ranging from $5,00 
10,000 in population, Williamson, W 
has the highest costs, $117.60, and G 
ville, Ga., the lowest $24.17. The Mis 
cities in this group are Marshall and 
Charles. Marshall spends $66.31 per 
ranks 30th in the group; St. Cl 
spenss $62.03 anr ranks 35th. The m 
for this group is $77.00 and the avera: 
$64. The range of costs for the 170 
in all the groups is from $129.67 to $2 


teach: 
pedag« 


Surve 


calls 


issued by the Fe 
analys 


and 
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SOUNDS A TIMELY NOTE OF 
WARNING 


Marshall of the Marshall 
School, speaking before the Parent- 


cipal John 


r Association recently, said: 


e simple pleasures of childhood have 
the scrap, and children, 
in the grades, take up those pleasures 
used to be indulged in only by adults. 


discarded to 


a devouring demon or an unquenchable 


pleasure lures on and on toward the 


of disaster if permitted an unrestrain- 


d unguarded 


course. 


ents as individuals can do nothing. If 
ass idea is that 


children to 


ls its parent 


it is all right for high 


stay out until midnight 

o’clock or three o'clock or even day- 
any or every night in the week, as in 
instances, then the individual child who 
strained may feel imposed upon by that 
nt and become 


or) 


sulky and embittered 


especially if that child 
e inclination to do as the crowd does. 
has been accomplished in our commu- 


ven if in a few 


instances children are 


rly controlled and the majority goes 


trolled? To 


f propriety 


++ 


tly increased 


tts, Mississip 


in 


pi, 


accomplish results. the 
community must get the idea of what 
proper time for a party to break up, 
is proper decorum for the youngsters 
what is improper and then when the 
has 


been transgressed to 


te Support of Public Schools has been 


several states. Among 
states are Arizona, California, Dela- 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 


New York, Pennsyl- 


lexas, Utah, Virginia and Washington 


provides states funds to the amount 


of $25 per child in daily attendance, 
fornia, in 1920, added $30 per 

annual distribution and tah the same year 
provided a fund of $25 per child of school 
ago. Washington has rez its State 
Fund from $10 to $20 shild cf school 
age. Missouri is the 33rd state in the Union 
in the percentage of school funds furnished 
by the state. 

Thrift lessons are today a necessary part 
of the school curriculum, and no phase of 
that subject is more important than the 
CARE of BOOKS. 

At the very beginnning, with the smallest 
child in First Grade, lessons of Carefulness 
and the Neatness should be stressed con- 
stantly, until it becomes second nature with 
the child to care for the new book that has 
been given him 

In very many cases, the presentation of 
this new reading book, marks the child’s first 
experience in being made responsible It is 
a fresh sensation. Then while he is willing 
and receptive, the time for inculcating these 
lessons of Carefulness and Neatness_ has 
come, 

No child should be permitted to take a 
book from the schoolroom until it has been 
covered with a substantial HOLDEN BOOK 
COVER Made of strong fiber material, 
with a smooth egg-shel finish, the Cover 
proves a secondary binding for the school 
book. 

It takes from the back of the book, much 
of the strain of its constant opening and 
closing. 

It keeps the book free from the dampness 
of snow and rain 

It takes on itself the soil and stain of 
much handling 
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When a Holden Cover is soiled and dirty, 
it can be made clean and neat with a damp 
cloth, a::d when that becomes impossible, it 
can be torn off and a new Cover substituted. 

These are just a few of the lessons that 
can be impressed on the child, and the wise 
teacher readily see that while she is 
teaching Neatness, Carefulness and Cleanli- 
ness, she is prolonging the life of her books 


will 


at the same time. 

In writing of THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE, P. P. Claxton, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Education and now Pro- 
vost of the University of Alabama, says: “I 
have examined with great pleasure and inter- 
est THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE No 
wonder over a million families now own and 
endorse it! It is a book for children and 
youth of all ages. It should be in every 
home and school in city, village and country, 
wherever the language in which it is written 
is read and understood. If only some good 
Santa, Claus could bring it to the children of 
millions of that without books! 
How fortunate those who have it where cold 
shut in and the winter nights are 
long, and and sunny 
days invite reading our doors on lawn or by 


lake.” 


homes are 


snow 


and 


also where balmy air 


brook or 


NEW RECORDS OF SPECIAL VALUE 
IN TEACHING MUSIC APPRECIATION 


The wonderful the de- 
velopment of music appreciation in the pub- 
lic schools and educational institutions 
throughout the entire United States is largely 
due to the talking-machine and _ talking- 
machine records. One of the results of this 
has been to bring about a demand for more 
recordings of music of the symphonic type, 
and a new series of records by 
orchestras of established reputation and un- 
der the direction of renowned conductors, re- 
cently issued by the Victor Company are 
therefore of timely interest. 
new issues’ include 
“Seventh Symphony in 
“Mother Goose” suite, and 
“Meistersinger Overture’— 
Albert Coates, 
England, who 
music of all 
to yield 


progress made in 


other 


orchestral 


Beethoven’s 
A Major,” 


These 
majestic 
Ravel’s 
Wagner's 
all made 
one of the 


strange 
great 
under the 
leaders of musical 
championed the modern 
nations, and been among the first 
place to more than one unknown composer 


baton of 


has 


struggling for a foothold. 
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Under the direction of Percy Pitt 
Symphony Orchestra presents 
irom the Niebelungen 
Wagner, and in spite of the 
insurmountabl« 


two nu 
dranias ol R 
technica 
culties of an almost 
they are highly unusual records. 
murs” is the scene where Siegfried, the 
land youth, half human, half pagan d 
becomes conscious of and perha 
his place in the scheme of it. The 

Journey,” in the closing tragedy of the 


‘Fore st 
nature 


series, is really the recapitulation of the 
story in the mind of Siegfried, the sc 
musical “leading motives” recalling, o 
one, the series of 

the play of all-too-human greeds an 
sions to the downfall of the Norse 
Many books of analysis have been w 
here is some of the music. 


events which led tl 


Another of the great English syn 
orchestras, the Royal Albert Hall Or« 
directed by Sir Landon Ronald pi: 
“Corcerer’s Apprentice” of Dukas, b 
Goethe’s story, a composition which \ 
being “program music” is pictorial 

brilliant 
mirth, 


degree. It is a symphonic 


brimming over with yet art 
conceived and played in joyous fashio1 

Arthur DeGreef, the distinguished | 
pianist, is heard with the Royal Albe: 
Orchestra in the magnificent “Hur 
Liszt, the “A Minor Co 


of it 


Fantasie” of 
of Gricg, most 
and the “G Minor Concerto” of 
fantastic 


lyrical perhaps 
Saint 


DeGr 
and his 


delicate, and _ brilliant. 


hibits a great range of tone 
pretations are notable for clear-cut aut 
of style. 

new 


them of 


These 
that 
work. 


records are all of a ch 
, 
i 


makes unusual value in 


TAU CHAPTER OF KAPPA DELT 
INSTALLED AT NORTHEAST 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS COLI 
The installation of Tau Chapter of 

Delta Pi, national 

Northeast Missouri 

Kirksville, Saturday, February 24, 1923 

event of educational 

throughout the This is the 
chapter of this honorary organizatio1 
established in Missouri, Rho Chaptet 
been installed in Central Missouri 
Teachers College, last October 


educational fratert 


State Teachers C 
interest in 
state. 
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The exclamation of welcome that 
greeted the first announcement of 
the epoch-making Victor plan for 
an intimate study of 


The Instruments of the Orchestra 
by Sight, Sound and Story 


18 charts (14" x 22"), showing the instru- 
ments in absolute accuracy of color and 
detail. 

Two double-face Victor Records (35670 
and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), giving 
the tone quality of every instrument. 

A handbook containing full description 
ard history of the instruments and their 
uses by composers. 


A New Revised Edition Now Ready 
(Ui.ustrations on one side of card only) 


luding 


List price of charts ( — ) $5.00 a set 
List price of separate handbooks .35 each 
List price of records . 1.25 each 


For further information consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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Dr. Frank E. Thompson of Beta Chapter, 
University of Colorado, and Grand Counsel- 
lor of the fraternity, was the installing offi- 
Miss Pauline Humphrey, president of 
assisted Dr. Thompson with 
the ceremonies. Thirty-eight persons were 
initiated. Oificers of Tau Chapter are: 
President, Elma Poole; Vice-President, C. P. 
Callison; Secretary, Viola Magee; Jreasurer, 
Vinita Flinchpaugh; Chapter counsellor, C. 
A. Epperson. 

Kappa Delta Pi was founded at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1911 from which time 
it has steadily progressed. It now maintains 
nineteen chapters in universities and teachers 
in all parts of the United States. 
indicates a zeal for sound 
preparation of teachers” says the Kappa 
Delta Pi Record. Dr. W. C. Bagby of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
the national president. 


cer. 
Kho Chapter, 


colleges 
“Such progress 


MISSOURI HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION NOTES 
progress for the 


Plans are in spring 


meeting of the Missouri Home Econom- 


to be held in 
annual 


ics Association Columbia 
in May at the High 
School Day. There will be special rates on 
all the railroads at It is hoped 
that Home Economics will 
take advantage of this meeting to gain fur- 
their information and inspiration. 

There is always a demand for good score 
cards for The January Journal of 
Home Economics publishes a very good one 
which many teachers will welcome. 

The January “News Letter to Teachers of 
Home contains the 
report on school lunch, 
interesting suggestions: 
vocational 


time of the 


this time. 


teachers 


many 


meals. 


Economics” 
their 


Vocational 
following 
has some 

The girls of the second 
foods class at the Jefferson City High 
School, under the instruction of Miss Ruth 
Reilly, are operating a cafeteria for the use 
of the High School students and teachers. 
Operation of the cafeteria began the third 
week of school. The two preceding weeks 
were used for the review and 
preparation for the luach room. 

Two girls plan the menus a week in ad- 
These menus are approved by the 
At noon each day the menu for the 
day is posted, and students and 
teachers write their orders and place them 
in a box provided for that purpose any time 


which 
year 


vance. 
teacher. 
following 


AND COMMUNITY 


that afternoon or until the close of the 
ond period, the next day. Seven 
listed on this menu and any 
may be ordered. ‘The following is an 
tration of a daily menu: 

1. Hot chocolate or soup. 

Milk. 

Rolls or Muffins. 
Sandwiches. 

Baked dish or vegetable. 

. Salad. 

7. Dessert. 

There are fourteen girls in the class. 
groups of two. Each group 
paring one dish. Four girls are on di 
week at a time in different 
week. ‘Iwo girls act as cashiers, one m 
change, keeping accounts oi 
number of orders and the amount paid 
Her to balance 
money received. 

A colored 
cents an hour to do the routine 
washing and scrubbing. Ordinarily sh« 
duty four hours a day. Scrubbing day 
quire extra time. 

A large bill of staple supplies was o1 
by the case from the wholesale grocer 


1ood 


combi: 


work in 
capacities 
the other 


each. sheet is with 


woman is employed at 
work, 


store room installed, thus enhancing th 
venience and reducing the 
average of forty-five people are served 
Results of Lunch mont! 
Total number of lunches 
Total costs 
Total proceeds 
Money paid out for help 
Any news items or reports which 
interesting to Home 
should be sent to the publicity chairman 
Virginia Bauer, University of Missouri 
umbia. 


expcns¢ 


Room—first 
served 


Economics te 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


percentage of illiteracy.. 


” 


Germany, 
Denmark 
Switzerland 
Netherlands 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 
Scotland 
England and Wales 
France r 
United States 


” 


” 
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r enlightened nations do not tolerate 


cy according to the census of the | RAIN 


1 States: 
some of the. more advanced European gy @) .; p% I | 
ries illiteracy is so SnCEeS that A FINE POSITION! 


ns regarding it are not included in 
neral census enumerations.” Thirteenth : - 
f the United Stat Vol. 1, page Gain the training that 

s oO e 11Te¢ tates, . e ‘ > 
» pag has enabled 37,000 of 
our graduates to achieve 
= y . _ splendid positions in the 
Bryn, Norwegian Minister, 1922, says ces toaka noneuse 
here are no people in Norway who can- gay Sp tage mee 


ad and write except those suffering everywhere—that will en- 
able you to demand a good 


ertain mental or physical defects. salary. Attend 


ording to Dr. George Kratzke, the only ; 
n egg are mentally deficient peo- Gem ity D. 1, Musesiman 
idiots. 


_ British Library of Information says, Business College 


as England and Scotland are con- 
Quincy, Illinois 


illiteracy is practically unknown ex- , : 

f o ie . America’s Greatest Commercial School 

mong a few quite old people who did 
b blished \ We can fit you foran 
njoy the benefits of a compulsory edu- Establishe excellent position in 
: ° , = /\ business, for civil 
which has been in existence for some ‘ service examina- 
” s, for a good pay- 


Should the richest nation in the world lag 
. . . ¢ y t 1 
behind other enlightened nations in stamp- p Book. Write n 


oats: - good positions are 
ing out illiteracy? WE Ge ca waiting 
F > yA: D. L. Masselman, Pres. 
syeeeneeyyynunenennenaestt ’ ay 7, Lock Box 166 
: . J Quincy . Illinois 








tere eke = | oo) TEXTS 


ture is the \ | 
wick, the am h\! By 
intense way |) Saememme Roy Ivan 


of imparting > Pe earae ' 
the Truth” a hes Johnson 


What the Critics Say 


SHAILER MATHEWS: “These poems represent a 
strong and reasonable faith and I have no doubt 
that they will accomplis sh pms good.’ 

A . Kansas City Star: He has struck a 
Stratford-on-Avon vein of real melody el ” with un usually sympa 
thetic content of fine spiritual feeling.’ 


Spring Days aré Distracting This is one book you will Read and Read o over Again 








Interest your pupils by il- Prof. of Enolish, Leland. Stendford Unit 


“Texts” isa decidedly interesting poetic experiment 


lustrating the daily lessons Each poem is based on a passage of Old Testament 


Scripture, not with a view to paraphrasing its con 

The Ke tone hy stem for Visual Education tent, but of employing it as an imaginative stimulus 

‘ ys y to the utterance of some lyrical or moral feeling 

= : : 

There are those to whom the phrase “moral feeling’ 

Will Do This involves a contradiction of terms, but, as Mr. John- 

graphs and slides in sets arranged for “ ee points out in his pr eface, Ns by a critical 

5 Re as Ree ‘ Racer . heresy of our time. Spiritual content is by no means 

y grades, grammar grades, High and essentially at enmity with po conte. a0 Oe 

High schools, completely indexed for whole history of our poetry abund: 

reference are now available. Cloth Cover, Pages 106, Price 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, = ***“par"""e “Couumsia, Mo., Publishers 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


Mrs. Wm. 
President 


Contributed by Ullmann, State 


The Columbia District held one of the 
inspiring Conferences called to- 
state, at Mexico, on March 8th, 
auspices of Mrs. Rufus Jackson, 
and Mr. L. B. Hawthorne, 
Mrs. A. B. Sherwood, 
Mrs. Wm. Ullmann, 
President, attendance. The all- 
session closed with a brilliant banqet at 


most ever 
gether in the 
the 


President, 


under 
District 
Supt. of 
State 
State 


day 


Schools 
Organizer, and 


were in 
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which 175 were present and it was cha 
ized as “The finest school expression 
Mexico for many, years.” 
Out of town 
Mrs. Charles L. 
Johnson and Mrs 
Mrs. J. M. Dye, Mrs. W. D 
Mrs. Emma Lee of Vandalia; 
Hagar, and Mrs. G. C. Holt of 
Louis McIntire, Miss Mayme 
Miss Emma Sue Reed of Bean 
Mrs. W. E. Payton, Columbia; 
B. Fugate, Armstrong; Mrs. 
Maple Grove. 


1 


many 
delegates attending 
Merriwether, Mrs. (© 
Sam Morris of Lou 
Stace 
Mrs 
Fayette 
Quinla: 
Crecl 
Miss 


Grace 





Register Now 


17 W. Copp r Street 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M 





For Good Positions in the 


Southwestern States 


Normal and College Graduates are Registered Free 


R. W. Crist, Albuquerque, New Mexico, Manager 
Southwestern Educational Exchange 


We Serve the Schools of the Great Southwest 


16th and Walnut 
KANSAS CITY. M¢ 








The THORNDIKE 
ARI THMETICS. 


By lward ‘ec Thorndike, of Teachers’ 
Columbia Unit versity 


College, 


Based upon the best in thought and practice, 
they consider what the interests and powers 
of the child demand, and utilize with skill 
his experience in the home, school, farm, and 
industrial world They stimulate initiative and 
promote clear thinking. 


Thorndike Exercises 


the work 
They are 
books each: 
Edition 


These are prepared to supplement 
of standard textbooks in arithmetic. 
published in two series of five 

Teachers’ Edition, Pupils’ 


New Methods in Arithmetic 


This bock for teachers and normal school 
students is up to the minute in content, reas- 
onable, practical It deals with modern prob- 
lems, and solves them by modern methods; it 
eliminates useless difficulties and reduces eye- 
strain. 


Correspondence invited 


Rand M°Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street 





Chicago 








EARN MONEY 


DURING 
Summer Vacation 


Make your spare time bring 
real money by soliciting the 
in your community. 


schi 


Write today for proposition, st 
ing territory you wish to work 
and previous experience. 


The Missouri Store 
Company 
Mo., 


Depository for 
Library Books 


Columbia, 


State Schor 
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Our new program book is out and con- The Annual Convention of National C. M 
iggestive programs with referencesfor and P. T. A. will be held in Louisville 
ircles, small towns ard rural commu- April 23 28th. Missouri 
or pre-school age and high school cir- 

Any teacher desiring a copy may se- 
ne by writing Mrs. J. T Williams, 
wn Cottage, Drury College, Spring- 
lo Our booklet, “Social Service for 
Teachers Association in Missouri” by 
ssie A. McClenaham is also ready for 


t1oT 











HODGE AND LEE’S 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH Mail Man 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN Comes 


New -- Interesting -- Teachable Tesshess whe have casciied 


s series develops the pupil’s ability in The Kansas Teacher 
r ~ his _— eee, - a Placement Bureau know 
nd correct English, hich aiter a . : . 

eS ee that the mail man is likely 

your present textbook make ef- to bring. good news of an 

of the following? offer of a better position ata 

4 Socialize d Recitation better salary. If you are not 

vay 98 5 Covey Sar tes one satisfied with your present 
rection of errors in common rae ‘ .. 

speech. position, it -will pay you to 


Emphasis on oral expression. ask for the assistance of our 


Better English Clubs. Bureau. 
The use of Grammar as an aid 
to correct habits in English. a ’ 
HODGE AND LEE Does! laa giarmaaaas 
wo-book Series Three-book Series 
Teachers’ Manuals 
Charles E. Merrill Company 


‘ ; The KANSAS-TEACHER 
YORK CHICAGO PLACEMENT BUREAU 
> 923 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 


























. in teaching the Mechanis and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 

JR FREE SERVICE is still offered to all tea-hers whose pupils are provided with individual 

s of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upor 
of the small fee of ten dollars 

cover J od S s ir services 

IR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS over the entire United States, and their service 


are still free to all schools having Palmer Pen 





hip adoptions 
when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which 
1E PALMER METHOD PLAN becomes a big asset in school, business and social life 
. is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print 
\LMER METHOD PENMANSHIP Thus, it conserves the time of the writer and the time 
reader Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving 
and visior 

LMER METHOD SPELI ERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and 
, 7 es . more the attention of modern educators. Follow immediately 
Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both 

will be highly gratifying 


\LMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES AP gs Bote 
i because they offer the greatest value : 


The A. N. Paimer Companys 
New York City 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, 
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to at least forty delegates—one delegate for 
every 1000 members. It is most desirable 
to have our full quota. We hope many 
teachers will take advantage of this fine edu- 
cational treat. 

Please send in the name of anyone who 
can attend, as early as possible to the presi- 
dent, so credential cards may be issued. The 
Louisville and Nashville R. R. will give us a 
special car from St. Louis, and it is hoped 
that delegates other states will join 
Missouri. The Convention will be a great 
inspiration to any delegate. Aside from the 
fact that it is election year, every session 
will be full of interest. 

Mrs. Helen B. Paulsen, the Mother Goose 
Lady, has been engaged by the Southwest 
Teachers Convention to be in Springfield at 
their meeting October 18, 19 and 20th. She 
will give a week’s course of lectures to the 
students at the Teachers College and to the 
Parent Associations through the 
district. 

The State Convention of the Missouri 
Branch of the National Congress. of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will 
be held in St. Joseph, October 24, 25 and 26. 


from 


Teachers 





“Mastery through 
Repetition”’ 


Elson Good English 


BOOK | Third and Fourth Grades 
BOOK II Fifth and Sixth Grades 
BOOK II! Seventh and Eighth Grades 


An interrelated series—a series in which 
the work of each year is carried along 
by frequent and cumulative reviews, 
with special emphasis on the minimum 
essentials of Grammar and good usage. 
On this is built a modest program of 
clear, interesting, forceful expression. 

Write for a copy of Mr. Elson’s 

sixteen page pamphlet—“English 

in the Grades.” 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 


State Representatives— 
S. M. Perkins, Kansas City 
R. N. Malone, St. Joseph 
G. W. Somerville, Chillicothe 


CHICAGO 623 South Wabash Ave. 














Popular Library Books 


Do Not Fail to Include These Popular 
Books When Making Your Pupils’ Read. 
ing Circle Order This Fall. 


Eugene Field Reader 

American Explorers 

American Leaders and Heroes 
Stories of Early American Histo: 
Colonial Days 

Little Princess 


Robin Hood, Some Merry Adver 
tures of 


Stories of Luther Burbank and His 
Plant School. 


Hans Brinker 
Hoosier School Boy 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 


Stories of Thrift for 
Americans 


The Van Dyke Book 


Young 


For Teachers 


Nature Study, Holtz 


Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupi!s’ 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo 


Charles Seribner’s Sons 


5th Ave., at 48t): St 
New York C 


— 


320 East 21st St. 
Chicago 
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A one room school at Bean Creek, Audrain 
, is serving hot lunch every day to 
pils. The cyclone cellar has been ar- 

for the purpose by the enterprising 
Only those attaining an average 
are permitted to assist in cooking 
rving Thus, not only the health of 
dren has been raised but their studies 


ceived marked advancement 

BOOKS REVIEWED 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, 
kindergarten and first and second 
Rudolph Pintner and Bess 
Published by World 


Sold in packages of 25 


ides—By 
Cunningham. 
ok Company 
$1.45 net per packag« 

test offers the advantages to be gain- 
the classification of beginners as to 
ence quotients and mental ages. The 
nsists entirely of pictures. The au- 
have tried out several editions and it 
that their production is such as of- 
desirable test for the grades to which 
tended to apply. The nature of the 
ake them especially valuable to kinder- 


teachers. 





State Teachers 
College. 


Maryville, Mo. 


ur Value to Society and to Your- 


f Depends on Your Efficiency— 


ciency is the Converting of Your 
nergy into the Maximum of Service 


fissouri maintains this College so 
hat you may attain the Highest De- 
ee of Efficiency 


Think it over. 


Our spring quarter opened 


March 5, 1923 


Write for information to 


Uel W. Lamkin, Pres., or 
W. A. Rickenbrode, Reg istrar 


Dodson Bird and 
Nature Pictures 
Send for them! 


The loveliest color pictures in 
istence—made from the 
mous MUMFORD plates, 

accurate and authentic! Order 

these beautifu lor pictures of 

the bir 

mals, minerals, etc. They 

create ent asm for the 

be ful 

You 'll need them 

Ideal for s o|-roor r hor 

Send fifty cents for 17 pic- 

tures and complete list of 650. 


Joseph H. Dodson 
911 Birrisc n St 


Paltimore Oriole 
Pictures—7x9 inches Kankakee, Ill 


S FAM S AS THE ORIGINAL 1 DH K MAN 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


READY! Mr. Dodson'’s Personal selection of spring 
Bird Pictures—for the Classroom! 
20 pictures—7x9 inches—in beautiful natural colors 
—$!.00 
Send for this list of thirty common 
song birds for your locality. Address 


JOSEVH H. DODSON, 


911 Harrison St Kankakee, Il 














Do You Want a Better Salary? 


Do You Want a More Desirable 
Position? 
Do You Want a Change of Location? 
Then Join the 


Missouri Valley 
Teachers Agency 


MEMBERSHIP FREE 
No Charges Unless Position is Secured 


Write for membership blank, 
Address 


Missouri Valley Teachers Agency 


3525 Benton Blvd. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., or 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Texts, A Book of Poems—By Roy Ivan 
Johnson. Vublished by The Missouri 
Book Company, Columbia, Mo. Pages 
xiv plus 104. 

Don Marquis has said that the person who 
writes a book of poems and waits for re- 
sults is like a man who drops a rose petal 
into the Grand Canyon and listens for the 
echo. This is too generally true but not uni- 
versally so. More people would enjoy poetry 
and show their appreciation of it in the pur- 
chase of volumes of verse if more poetry 
was written on the problems that have a 
universal appeal. Cold beauty, as an ab- 
straction, has litthe appeal to the masses, and 
sweet sounds without meaning are frequently 
less appreciated than harsher ones that bear 
a message. “Texts” is a collection of fifty- 
seven poems, each suggested by a scripture 
text, and each bearing “a message and a lift 
to the soul” that will be appreciated by 
those who enjoy meaning set to words of 
mechanical rhythm and _ beautiful imagery 
that glows with a warmth of thought and 
feeling. There is a sublimity in Mr. John- 
son’s “Primus” in keeping with the text, “In 
the beginning—God , ” that apepars 


under the title 


When planning a new playground or extend- 
ing an old one, you can safely be guided by 
the judgment of leading educators, physical 
instructors and civic officials in other cities, 
who have selected Medart Playground Equip- 
ment above all others. 


Combines the factors of Safety, Service and Durability. 
The prices are much lower than you would expect for 
apparatus of such high character. Catalog ‘‘M-36” will 
be sent on request to anyone interested. Write today. 


Pal ~ 

FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 

Potomac and DeKalb Streets St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Kansas City, Lathrop Bidg. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. San Francisco, Rialte Bidg. 

Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog on Request 
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McCONNELL’S 
Two Great Sets of 


Historical Maps 
Sets Nos. 4 and 5 


Size of each set, 44x32 inches 
Price of each set with adjustable stee! 
stand, $58.00 


With all steel map hanger $5.00 extra 


Set 5--McConnell’s Medieval 
History 


EDITORS 
R. M. TRYON, Pa.D., University of Chicago 
A. G. TERRY, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
C. L. GROSSE, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
E. LAUER, M.A., Northwestern University. 
To follow the course in Ancient History, th: 
mittee of Seven recommended a course in M 
and Modern European History with considerab! 
phasis on English History. This set of maps 
the necessary historical geography for this cour 
it is usually taught. As will be observed 
glance at the names of the maps listed below 
phases of life are covered, the religious, c 
cial, industrial as well as the political. The 
ing, dating, and distributing of the maps recs 
this field the same painstaking care that was 
them in the field of Ancient History. All of 
important features may be seen in the following 
the maps in the set 
Physical Map of Europe. 
Europe at the Death of Charlemagne, 814 
Europe after the Treaty of Verdun, 843 
Feudal France and Germany about 100( 
Europe about 1000. 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 
Early English Kingdoms. 
Norman Conquests in England. 
The Spread of Christianity, 400 to Iit 
Crusading Europe. 
The Hundred Years War. 
Industrial and Commercial Europe about 60 
Political Europe about 1.60. 
The Ottoman Turks in Europe and Asia about 
1460. 
Europe and the Near East in 1519. 
The Voyages of Discovery to (610. 
Christians and Mohammedans in 1600. 
Europe in 1648. 
Bourbon France, (600-1715. 
Europe in 1740. 
Europe in North America after 1713 and after 
1763. 
Colonial Empires in 1763. 
Europe in 1789. 
Partitions of Poland, 1772-1795. 
Europe under Napoleon, (810. 
Europe after the Congress of Vienna, (8!5 
The World in (815. 
The Unification of Germany. 
The Unification of italy. 
Europe after the Congress of Berlin, (878 
The Balkan States, 1815-1914. 
Europe, Political and Industrial, in 19/4 
Colonial Possession of World Powers in (9/4 
The World War—Western Area. 
The World War—Eastern Area. 
The Turkish War Area, 1914-1918. 
The Far East, 1914-1918. 
The Nations at War in i918. 
The Races of Europe. 
Europe after the treaties of 1919-1920 " 
Middle Europe after the Treaties of !9 920 
The World after the Treaties of 1919-19 


McConnell Map Co. 


213 Institute Place Chicago, Illinois 
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National Home and School 
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612 Railway Exchange, 
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ROCKY MTT TEACH CHERS 
AGENCY 

410 U.S.Nat. BANK BLoG DEeNveR.COLo 

WM. RUFFER, 


Ph. D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialte Building 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 
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Though there’s nobody by to cheer. 

“Texts” is strong in content without being 
lacking in poetic beauty. It is meaningful 
without sacrifice of art. It deals with verities 
which we believe are found deep in the 
hearts of humanity though not often on its 
lips. 

Exercises Francais, Cours Preparatoire, By 
M. S. Pargment of the University of 
Michigan. Published by the Macmillan 
Company. Pages 320. 

A text for the second year of French. The 
texts are selected from the best French read- 
ers and are simplified to meet the ability of 
the student. The Exercises are based en- 
tirely on the material of the book. Such 
grammar is given as the student will need in 
the reading of the Texts and taken as a 
whole constitutes a complete treatise of 
French grammar. An ingenious scheme is 


used for composition. 


Agriculture for Southern Schools—By J. F. 
Duggar, Research Professor of Farm 
Management in the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute. A revised edition. Publish- 
ed by The Macmillan Company. Pages 


369. 








SELF-HELP 


English | Lessons 


Jutia H. Wottrartn and 
Joun J. MAnoneEy 


First Book. For Grades three a 


Sec 


four 
md Book. For Grades five a: 
Six 


Third Book. For Grades seven a: 


A 


eight 


Standards in English 
by 
Joun J. MAHONEY 
Popular Book for Teacher 


WORLD BOOK CO. 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


A. J. McALLIsTER, 


Representative for Missouri 











SPECIAL TERMS 


for “early shoppers”’ 


By selecting your Map, Globe and Chart require- 
ments from the well-known 


“JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 
For Geography, History, Biology 


you can take advantage of our new buying plan 
which will enable school officials to place orders 
now, thus avoiding the ‘‘Annual Jam in S ptember 
with its annoying delays and_ inconvenience All 
conditions indicate an unusually strong demand in 
the fall. 

A survey of your equipment might 

show a need for new maps with 

up-to-date boundaries, new globes 

new history maps for Ancient and 

Medieval and Modern History, ete 


Send for full details about our plan 
for early shoppers, also a copy 
of our complete catalog 
No. S 234 


A.J. Nystrom & Co. 


Publishers of Better School Maps 








2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago | 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
4 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
lez descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 
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first edition of the book has been 
used in the south for the past four- 
ears. During this time the author has 
constructive criticisms of the work 
hese, together with the’ more modern 
dge of agricultural science and educa- 
nethods, the author has woven into 

ised edition. 
Curriculum Construction—By W. W. Char- 
s, Professor of Education, Carnegie 
Published by 


Macmillan Company. Page 35 


volume is, in all probability, the most 


stitute of Technology 


ant contribution that has been mad 
study of modern curriculum making 
thor with his penchant for the practi 
given to students of education such 
lysis of the theory of the curriculum, 
icthods for its study, and such con- 
nd suggestive experimentation as will 
them to attack their problems scien- 
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You Can Step Upw ard 


e room rural school can NOT do the work 
well equipped High School Neither can a 
doa girl and a typewriter conduct an effi- 
nodern Teachers Bureau W have a large 
force of trained workers, equipped with every’ 

convenience to help YOU step upward 
nds of the most progressive employers in 
ur states and three forcign countries used our 
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via 
WESTERN 
REFERENCE 
c SERVICE 


last year to fill positions from Kindergarten 

versity. Our eleventh year of recommending 
INLY when asked io do so by employers Any 
t method is unprofessional and unethical 
WESTERN REFERENCE TEACHERS are wanted 
T s why they are usually chosen Free enroll- 
I Commission payable out of first and second 
months’ salary. Write today for STEPPING UP- 
WARD. Free. 


The Western Reference and Bond Association 


y Department of Educa 
435 Gates Building Kanens City, Mo. 
tet MTHHNTAAIITINL NY u 1 ! 
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SUMMER QUARTER 


The colleges, the graduate schools ar € pro- 
fessional schools offer fully accredited courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science Divinity, Educat % 
Law, Medicine, Commerce and Administration, 
Social Service Administration. 

The University is within walking distance of 
Lake Michigan and two great parks with Bath- 
ing, Boating, Riding, Golf and Tennis facilities 

Ist Term—June 18—July 25 
2nd Term— July 26-- ~Amguet 31 

Students may register for either term or both. 
For complete annwince™ please address 
Faculty Exchange, Box 615 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
EE aE 
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Daily Through Sleeping 
Car Service 


between 
ST. LOUIS 


and 


COLUMBIA 


The Home of Missouri State University 
Leave St. Louis 10:30 p. m 
Arrive Columbia 4:20 a. m 

Passengers can remain in car until 
7:30 a. m. on arrival at Columbia 
Leave Columbia 1:00 : m 

Arrive St. Louis 7:00 


Sleeping car open 


Columbia at 


H. E. WATTS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
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tifically and to solve them more satisfactorily “ 
than has been done. Doctor Charters be- School Furniture 
lieves that “The Standards of our day de- and 
. 7 
mand that our courses of study be derived School Supplies 
from objectives which include both ideals 
and activities, that we should frankly accept 
usefulness as our aim rather than compre- 
hensive knowledge, and that no fictitious em- 
phasis should be placed upon the value of Catalog Sent Free on Request 
formal discipline.” In his introductory chap- ‘ 
: mage urnaces , 
ter he points out that “aims” must precede Laboratory 
: . Heaters Furniture 
curriculum changes but that no writer has Domesti 
' : ‘ ee Chemical Scienc 
been able to derive a curriculum logically Closets — 
niture 


from his statement of aim. He uses Plato Drinking Manual 
Fountains Training 
Benches 


ave j , fr ai ( subje atter School 
have jumped from aim to subject matter — Gates Chie 


We cairy a large stock in our Kan- 
sas City Warehouse and ship same day 
we receive your order. 


and Comenius as examples of writers who 


without bridging the gap bctween them, and 


assigns as a reason for this the fact that 
Blackboard School Desks Crayons 


they stated their aims in terms of ideals and —_ 

not in terms of ideals and activities His Mf it’s for a School, 

studies are built upon the theory that the We Have It 

aim must be in terms of both ideals and ac- ° 

tivities, that there is no separation of the Midwest School Supply Co. 
two. About one-half of the book is devoted The House of Quality 
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DID YOU EVER SEE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


State Teachers A Really Inductive 
College Arithmetic 


SPRINGFIELD 
Full collegiate courses in all subjects. Here lt Ts 


Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, The Inductive Problem Arithmeti 


Grade and High School Teaching By HARRY BROOKS 

f the Bost Public Schools 
A Modern Commercial Departinent. . a 

A two-book series, covering Grad 
An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. IV_-VIIL Book I, “0c: Book IL. 


Courses by Correspondence and Extension Problem Arithmetic: An Inducti 
Drill Book, 90c 


Fee in any department $12.50 for the term 
To accompany any textbook 


Summer Term Registration, June 4, 1923. 
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Elementary Agriculture—By Henry Jackson 
author of “The Essentials of 
published by Ginn and Co. 


aters, 
griculture,” 
ges 349. 
authorship of this book is sufficient to 
the attention of superintendents, text- 
-ommittees teachers. Dr. Waters 
formerly Dean the Missouri College 
riculture, later President of the Kansas 
Itural College and now editor of 
Veekly Kansas City Star. He the 
of a popular high school text in Agri- 


sand 
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has an unusual 
of style and that 


on of the lover of good textbooks. The 


mentary Agriculture” 


make-up grips the 
r has put into the volume an extraordi- 
informational material 
it attractive and 
ble. Its style and content are such as 
veal to both the city and the country 
At the end of each chapter is a 
‘ well planned exercises and questions 
connected to the chapter which they 
and applicable to any community. The 
who uses this book will find no dif- 
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The Success of 


Rational Typewriting 


Clos ely parallels the success of 


Gregg Shorthand 
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opment in the 
“Rational” idea 
will be announced 
in the May tssue 
of this magazine 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Women 
An Entirely New Plan 


Summer School 
SIX WEEKS—July 2 tc August 11, 1923 


Special Advanced Work for Graduates in 
Physical Education. Classes will be 
formed for those the 
Normal Course 


for 


} 
also 


had 


who have not 


Special Courses includ 

Individual Corrective and Health Education; 

Dancing (Nature Interpre‘ative and Folk); 

Games Coaching—Hockey (English Methods) and 
Basketball; 

Apparatus Work, New Material; 

Exhibition Material, Novelty Work; 

Swimming in Lake under competent 


strong 
N« W 


Dormitory 


Instructors. 
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equipped 


splendidly 
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on yrounds 


Summer Camp 
in Wisconsin opens July and 
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Address Registrar, Box S. C 


Chicage Normal School of Physical Education 


5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 
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and VENTILATING SYSTEM 
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The Waterbury 
Saves Fuel 


Saves Space 


Protects 
Health of Pupils 


Write for Copy 
of Waterbury 
Catalog of Heat | 
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Fountains. | 


STvis.. “2.” 
Schools, Churches, 
and Public Halls 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


(529-1533 Walnut KANSAS CITY, 
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ficulty in relating her teaching to the inter- 
csts and activities of the community. The 
subject of Agriculture with this book as the 
basis of its teaching will cease to be what 
it too often is, an abstract “dry as dust” 
procedure, and become a live, interesting, 
worthwhile study of the things that have al- 
ways been and will always be of primary im- 
portance and full of human interest. Doctor 
Waters has written a book that will, no 
doubt, set a standard for writer of texts on 
elementary agriculture for years to come. 
A Manual for the Use of Superintendents, 
Principals and School Officials—By Fred- 
erick A. Welch, State Inspector of Graded 
and High Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Published by W. M. Welch Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. Pages 145. 
This book is what its name implies, a 
working hand book for administrators. The 
author has had wide experience with school 
problems of an administrative character and 
has arranged his material in a manner mak 
ing it easily available for reference, so that 
the administrator may secure ready sug- 
gestions and helpful ideas on nearly any 
problem that may confront him from time 
to time 
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Cantilever Oxfords 
are ready for Spring 


YANTILEVER oxfords are rea 
to carry you out on the bri 
walks of early Spring, and 

make them a genuine joy. If you’ 

never known the utter foot-forgetfi 
ness that goes with a shoe built 
conform to your foot, you’ve never 

known the exhilaration that can li 

in the mere act of walking. Cant 

lever assortments are complete 
choose your pair this week; 
teach your feet to carry you unco1 
plainingly. 


CANTILEVER SHOE SHOPS 


Third Floor Altman Bidg., {ith and Wainut, 
KANSAS CITY 
516 Arcade Bidg., 8th and Olive 
(opp. P.O.) ST. LOUIS 
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For Your School Library | 
For Your Suplementary Reading 
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